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ABSTRACT 

This module (part of 
collaboration among school personnel 
and using human resources in schools 
The genesis of these materials is in 
capabilities,** outlined in the paper. 
Teachers: The Challenge of Public Law 



a series of 24 modules) is on 
in teaching handicapped students 
to develops responsive programs, 
the 10 "clusters of 
"A Common Body of Practice for 
94-142 to Teacher Education.** , 



These clusters form the proposed core of professional knowledge 
needed by teachers in the future. The module is to be used by teacher 
educators to r«iexamine and enhance their current practice in 
preparing classroom teachers to work competently and comfortably with 
children who have a wide range of individual needs. The module 
includes object^ives, scales for assessing the degree to which the 
identified knowledge and practices are prevalent in an existing 
teacher education program, and self-assessment test items. A 
bibliography and articles on cooperative planning for the education 
of handicapped students are appended.. (JD) 
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Extending the Challenge: 

■ \ ^ 

Working Toward a Common Body of Practice for Teachers 

Concerned educators have always wrestled with -issues of excellence and 
professional development. It is argued, in the paper "A Common Body of Prac- 
tice for Teachers; The Challenge of Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education,"* 
that the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 provides the 
necessary impetus for a concerted reexaminaf.'on of teacher education. Fur- 
the*^, it is argued that this reexamination should enhance the process of 
establishing a body of knowledge common to the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. The-paper continues, then, by outlining clusters of capabilities 
that may be included in the common body of knowledge. These clusters of 
capabilities p'^ovide the basis for the following materials. 

The m&terials are oriented toward assessment and development. First, 
. the various components, rating scales, self-assessments, sets of objectives, 
and respective rationale and knowledge bases are designed to enable teacher 
educators to assess current nractice relative to the knowledge, skills, and 
commitments outlined in the aforementioned paper. The assessment is conducted 
not necessarily to determine the worthiness of a program or practice, but 
rather to reexamine current practice in order to articulate essential common 
elements of teacher education. In effect, then, the "challenge" paper and 
the ensuing materials incite further discussion regarding a common body of 
practice for teachers. 

Second and closely aligned to assessment is the developmental perspec- 
tive offered by these material-s. The assessment process allows the user to 

Published by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Washington, DC, 1980 ($5.50). 



view current practice on a developmental continuum, Therefore, ^iesired or 

I. *t 

more appropriate practice is readily identifiable. On another, perhaps 
more important dimension, ' the "challenge" paper and these materials focus 
discussion on preservice teacher education. In making decisions regarding 
a common body of practice it is essential that specific knowledge, skill 
and commitment be acquired -at the preservice level. It is also essential 
that other additional specific knowledge, skill, and conjnitment be acquired 
as a teacher is inducted into the profession and matures with ^ears of ex- 
perience. Differentiating among these levels of professional development 
is paramount. These materials can be used in forums in which focused dis- 
cussion will explicate better the necessary elements of preservice teacher 
education. This explication will then allow more productive discourse on 
the necessary capabilities of beginning teachers and the necessary capa-' 
bilities of experienced teachers. 

In brief, this work is an effort to capitalize on the creative ferment 
of the teaching profession in striving toward excellence and professional 
development. The work is viewed as evolutionary and formative. Contribu- 
tions from our colleagues are heartily welcomed. 

This module "> one in a series of mo'dules. The series is intended for 
use by teacher educators to prepare all teachers to wqrk competently and 
comfortably with children whp have a range of individual needs. The genesis 
of the modules is in ten "clusters of capabilities" that aVe outlined in the 
paper, "A Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of Public Law 
94-142 to Teacher Education." the "clusters" form the proposed core of pro- 
fessional knowledge needed by teachers who will practice in the world of 
tomorrow. Each module provides further elaboration of a specified "cluster 
of capabilities"--in this case, working with support personnel. 
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CONTENTS \ 
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Objectives , There are two sets of obj-fectivesp One set 
of objectives identifies what the ceacher educator could 
teach students as a result of working through the materials. 
The second set of objectives specifies the knowledge arid — ' 
skills which make the area "Working with Support Personnel" 
,an important one in teacher education. 

^ ^ r ■ ^ 

Rati ng Scales , This scale enables one to do 4 preliminary 
Uiialysis of the degree to which the material presented in 
this module is currently included in one's teacher prepara- 
tion program.,. 

Self Assessment . These test items allow on^ to determine 
one's familiarity with^ the content of this module. Tliey 
may be used by the teacher educator and/or the student in 
a pre- or post-test format. 

Narrative (K nowledge Base ) > Collaboration between regular 
classroom teachers and support personnel is important. 
Exchanges of ideas and materials can be ^'lof cssi onaLiy 
stimulating. When goals and expectations are shared among ^ 
adults wolfing with a particular child, progress can be 
more rapid. Group problem-solving can increase morale and 
improve the quality of life in a school. 

In some situations, collaboration is required. Federal 
Legislation now mandates collaboration among educators and' 
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parents on behalf of children with special n^eds. Whether col- 
laboration is voluntarily sought or Legally mandated, it is not 
an automatic or simple process. This module highlights three 
areas where collaboration seems particularly challenging^ during 
'the Information-gathering phase of the child's assessment; during 
the team planning meeting when decisions about programs are made; 
and in the. program implementation phase, when limited time and 
resources constrain the services provided. 

S(]:hoois are being aeked to provide additional services to 
children during an era when budgets are being reduced and staff 
are being cut. Now the challenge- of working effectively with 
support personnel has two components: learning to collaborate- 
within the structures for providing services that we have evolved; 
and conceptualizing with colleagues new structures for collab'ora- 
tion that will be effective in meeting the needs of children as 
resources become increasingly limited. This module, then, en- 
courages teachers in training to understand our current problems 
in collaboration, to develop skills in communication and problem- 
solving, and to conceptualize new ways of using and developing 
resources . 

Class Act iv it i CIS. Suggestions of activities which illustrate ami 
e\tend the content of the module are provided. Those activities 
should be adapted in any way that meets thi requirements of the 
training program and th6 style of the teacher. They may also sen 
simply as a stimulus or examples of activities which miyMt be use< 
by the teacher educator. 



References . A partial bibliography of important books and 
articles in this area. 

Materials and articles which support the content of this 
module are found in the appendices. 
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, * Objectives of the Module 

upon completion of this module, the teacher educator will be able 
to prepare students to: * 

1. Identify the roles and functions of the support personnel found 
in most school systems. 

2. List several factors which interfere in achieving collaborative 
relationships between classroom teachers a,nd support personnel. 

3. Improve their skills in listening, giving feedback, resolving 
conflicts , and joint problem-solving. 

A. Identify the requirements for improving collaboration in a school 

system. 

5. Describe a variety of non-paid resources who can be helpful to 
the classroom teacher. '4 j 

6. Suggest several ways of utilizing existing resources more 

efficiently. 
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Reasonab le Objectives for TaacReIr Education 

J * 

I 

Students In teacher training programs should have .knowledge and practical 
skills in the following "areas related^ to working with support personnel: 

1. Understanding the many reasons for working with support personnel 
«Ln assessing, planning and implementing programs for handicapped 

children. ' ' • 

2. Knowing factors whj'ch impede collaboration in many school systems, 
such as lack of time for meetings and unf amillarity with other . 
specialities. 

3. Maintaining clear communication with colleagues through the use of 
techniques such as ii^stening, conflict resolution and^problem-soiving. 

4. Understanding the responsibi}.ities of professionals who provide services 
to children within the school and in the community. 

5. Being able- to locate and utilize resources as required, including non-j 
paid resources. 

6. Betn^ able' to analyze one's own values, goals, and expectations for 
children; contrast them with those of other educators, and recognize^ 
the importance of this- factor in understanding environments that work 

forechildren with special needs. ■ ' . 

0) 
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Rating Scale for the Teacher-Training Program 



^ * Check the level that best, describes your present teacher education program 



on the topic of working with support personnel. 

1. Students, receive no systematic instruction in w.orkin^. with support 

personnel, ' 
2. Students receive instruction in . the legal requirement to work with 

support personnel, but learn little of the roles of the various^ 

support staff members.* 

3. Students receive, classroom instruction on the nfeed to work with 

.'J 

support staff and on the roles performed by various support staff 
members. 

4. Students are instructed in factors which impede collaboration among 
, representatives of different disciplines. ' They have opportunities 
to interview teachers, specialists, and parents who participate in 
collaborative^ decision-making and to observe team planning meetings 
and consultations between teachers and specialists, 

5. Students receive instruction in techniques for working with support 

personnel. They practice communication skills and porblem^solving 
skills in practice sessions'" and student te£xhing. They are formally 
monitored for their ability to communicate effectively with support 
personnel. 
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Self -Assessment 

As a check of your familiarity with the material in this module, try the 
following: 

1. Who is required to participate in a te^m planning meeting according 
to P.L. 94-142? 

?• What types of professionals are permitted to attend a team planning 

meeting? ( • 

3;' List five factors that interfere with effective collaboration during 

team planning meetings. 

4. According to the available research, who tends to be most influential 
in making decisions during team planning meetings2_^. ^ 

5. What are the problems associated with failing to integrate a child's 
special education and regular education programs? 

6. Identify several ways to utilize resource personnel more effectively. 

7. What strategies can help to negotiate conflicts between individuals 
and groups? 

8. What is the sequence of stages in effective problem-solving? 
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Answer-Key for Self-i ^>s sessment ^ 

Participants must include the child's teacher (regular and/or special), 
parent(s) or guardian, and a representative of the public -school or 
agency (oteher than the child's teacher) who is qualified to provide 
or supervise the provision of special educa^iion. In addition, if the 
child is being evaluated for the first time, the person .conducting 
the student's evaluation or a per^son knowledgeable in the interpre- 
tation of the data needs to be included. 

Thg child may be included, as appropriate. The law allows specialists 
who provide supportive servlfces to children such as school psychologists 
speech pathologists, learning disabilities specLallsts, resource teachers 
and physical or occupational therapists. Specialists in evaluation 
(psychologists or medical personnel) might be invited. Also included 
might be those providing social work services or parent couiiseling and 
training. Advocates for the parent(s) and/or agency are also discre- 
tionary. 

9 

Factors which interfere with collaborative problem-solving include: 

a. Asking for help may reveal a deficit or diminish one's status 
with peers. 

b. Insufficient time is generally allotted to share information and 
develop appropriate programs, 

c. Participants often do not know each other well and are unfamiliar 
with the specialty area? represented. 

d. Individuals may be uninformed about group dynamics and unable to 
analyze problems in the group's functioning. 
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e. The dominant, mode of assessment underutilizes the knowledge 
of teachers and support personnel. 

f. Those who are in roles of authority may be more active and 
influential in making decisions than those who must implement 
them. 

g. Territoriality may loom larger than the needs of the child or 
group, 

h. Methods for sharing and recording information may be inefficient 
and time-consuming. 

i. Parents often seek a program which will provide the child with 
optimal ^services, while school personnel confronted with limited 
resources seek adequate programs. 

4. Special ed^ication directors- and school psychologists tend to be most 
influential while parents and classroom teachers are least influential. 

5. '^Failure to integrate a child's regular and special education programs 

can'lead to fragmentation of phe child's "time, inefficient use of 
■school and Community resources, undue concentration on the child's 
deficits, limited, progress on academic and social skills and frustra- 
tion for the parents and the professionals as well as the child. 

6. Allow support personnel to provide more indirect services (consultation, 
Inservice education) to teachers. Coordinate existing services better. 
Identify additional resources, including non-paid personnel such as 
volunteers and peer tutors. Exchange resources within and across 
agencies or schools. Change inadequate or incomplete programs. 

7. See Activity 6. 

8. See Activity 8. 
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WORKING WITh SUPPORT PERSONNEL 

Teaching has traditionally been a lonely profession. When a teacher ^ 
shuts the door to her classroom, she develops the schedule, plans the 
curriculum, manages behavior problems, ^nd adapts lessons to meet the 
acadeIP^c and social needs of the students. Typically, there is little 
sharing or joint problem-solving with other adults. And typically, 
teachers enjoy this autonomy but also miss the association and support 
of their colleagues. 

Since 1978 (with the implementation of P.L. 9A-l\^2) teachers have 
been- faced with a new challenge-^ the integration of children with mild to 
moderate handicaps into their classrooms. It is a challenge that cannot 
bo; effectively met without collaboration with other professionals and 
parents. This collaboration can be productive for the children and ' 
contribute to the stimulation and professional growth of the teacher. 
It can also be inefficient, unproductive, or unpleasant. 

The purposes of this module are to assess why collaboration is 
essential in teaching handicapped children and worth the effort for the 
regular classroom teacher. We shall explore why collaboration otten does 
not occur and make suggestions for initiating and improving the classroom 
teacher's use of resource personnel. The final sections explore how we 
can better utilize human resources in schools and develop more creative 
and responsive pi;ograms for children. An ecological or systems perspective 
wLll be used in this analysis. 

The Impo rtance of Collab oration 
Let us examine in a more detailed way why collaboration is important to 
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the classroom teacher. First, no teacher can be expected to be equally 
effective with every child^ Individual patterns of temperament, learning 
style, ability and motivation among the children may sometimes perplex or 
annoy us, and an outsider's perspective may be useful in understanding our 
reactions to a particular child. Secondly, there are many different types 
of special needs, with specialized assessment and teaching methods appro- 
priate to each. Most teachers' preservice training included minimal, if 
any, exposure to this information. Using the expertise of specialists can 
enhance one's professional growth as well as improve the learning and ad- 
justment of children with special needs. The acquisition of new teaching 
skills may benefit non-handicapped children as well. 

A third reason for collaboration is to reduce the frustration most 
teachers feel about sending children to various specialists throughout 
the day without understanding the specialists' goals for the children. 
Movement of many children in and out of class can result in fragmentation 
of both the children's programs and the teacher's overall plans for the 
class. When specialists work with children in the regular class or share 
curriculum and techniques with teachers, fragmentation is reduced. Finally, 
collaboration among colleagues across disciplines can strengthen relation- 
ships, improve the climate of the school and enhance opportunities for 
successful problem-solving on a range of issues. 

Identifying Resource Personnel 
There are many Individuals with areas of expertise that could be 
helpful to a classroom teacher. In this section, the roles and functions 
of the support personnel most commonly encountered in schools are identified. 
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When working with children with mild to moderate special needs, one 
is likely to work with a resource teacher. A resource teacher generally 
spends the majority of .his/her time providing direct services to children 
in' a resource; room or in the classroom. Direct service includes analysis 
of the students' needs and strengths, remedial or developmental teaching and 
management. Consultation to ot#ier teachers and to parents are additional 
components of the job. Children assigned to resource rooms usually spend a 
portion of their school day with other teachers, such as the regular class- 
room teacher (or major subject teachers for older children) and special 
subject 'teachers- (art, music, physical education). 

The generic teacher is a position developed in some states primarily to 
aid the regular class teacher in teaching children with mild handicaps. 
Consultation, demonstration, and inservice training are her primary respon- 
sibilities. Perhaps 20-30% of the generic teacher's job is devoted to direct 
service (assessment, teaching, management in individual sessions or small 
groups). Another important role is coordination of the child's overall pro- 
gram with the parents and all members of the child's educational team. 

In many states, children are likely to be placed in cal^egorically 
based self-contained classrooms supervised by a teacher with expertise in 
one or more handicapping conditions, such as learning disabilities/disorders, 
emotional/behavior problems, mental retardation, or physical handicaps. 
Children are usually mainstreamed or integrated from these rooms into 
regular classrooms as their skills increase. These teachers have knowledge 
within their specialty areas about assessment tools, curriculum materials 
and methods, and management techniques, 

Reading specialists and specialists in speech and language may tutor 
Children who may or may not be designated as having special needs. , Expertise 
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in assessment and curriculum within their disciplines is expected, together 
with experience in consultation. The potential overlaps with the specialist 
in learning dlsabilicies is resolved in different ways in differ^ent systems. 

Another common area of overlap is in assessment. Frequently, assessment 
of intelligence is reserved for the school psychologist, and tests of social 
and emotional adjustment are conducted by the guidance or adjustment counselor 
or social worker. However, the selection of tests that are used and the deci- 
sion about who administers them vary by system and are often determined by 
historical precedent, the particular skills of the Individuals hired, state 
certification guidelines, and/or the priorities of prominent training insti- 
tutions in the area. In short, a job title does not guarantee precise 
similarity in functions across schools and systems, so, it is crucial to 
learn- what specialists do in one's own system and how they do it, ^ 

^^Other educational specialists may be assigned on. a part-time basics to a 
"school. For example, specialists in working with children with visual and 
hearing impairments may offer many resources to regular classroom teachers. 
Physical and occupational therapists can offer guidance about the needs of 
children with physical handicaps and resources available to meet them. 
Physical therapists concentrate on the functions of mrscle groups, and aid 
teachers and parents in helping children to move correctly. They use posi- 
tioning, massage, exercises, hydrotherapy and other techniques to help children 
develop their motor skills. Occupational therapists help children to identify 
and use appropriate adaptive devices (such as braces or walkers) to learn life 
skills (such as feeding and dressing), and to increase visual motor coordination. 

Information from art, music, and physical education teachers that could 
enrich the regular classroom is seldom fully utilizea. School nurses may be 
helpful in answering questions about children's medical aifficulties and in 
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forging direct liaisons with medical.-personnel as appropriate. Finally, 
parents are often overlooked as. a valuable source of information about 
their children's strengths, needs, interests and responsiveness to 

management strategies. 

Public Law 94-142 strengthens the likelihood that regular classroom 
teachers will be invited to work with some of these resource personnel, 
since this legislation does require a team approach to program planning' 
for children with 'special needs. Specifically, membership on the team 
must include the child's teacher (regular and/or special), parent(s) or. 
guardian, and .a representative of the public school or agency (other than 
the child's teacher) who is qualified to provide or supervise the provision 
of special education... In addition, if the child is being evaluated for the 
first time, the person conducting the student's evaluation or a person 
knowledgeable in interpretation of the data needs to be included. The 
child may also be included, if appropriate. Others may participate at 
the discretion of the parents or agency. 

These "discretionary" members may represent a very wide range of 
disciplines. iThe law specifically allows: 

"developmental, corrective, and other supportive services 
as are required to assist the handicapped child to benefit 
from special education, including speech pathology and audi- 
ology, psychological services, physical and occupational 
therapy, recreation, early identification and assessment of 
disabilities in children, counseling services, and medical 
services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes. The term 
also includes school health services, social work services 

in schools, and parent counseling and training" 

(Pennsylvania Dept. of Education, 1980). 

Appendix 1 contains job descriptions for some of the resource 
■ personnel described above, as well as a sampling of job titles and fdtictions 
for personnel in non-educational settings who may be called upon to assist 
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the team. 

^ Prpblems in Achieving Us etui nQllaboratlve Relationships 

There are both interpersonal and system factors that limit teachers' 
collaboration with resource personnel • 
Asking for Help Reveals a Deficit 

One interpersonal factor that limits collaboration is the 4ifficulty 
that many of ifs.havt in asking another for help. In a time of teacher 
layoff^, teachers are often reluctant to admit any problems or diffi- 
culties. They fear that such an admission signals a deficit in their 

skills which may eventually be reflected in administrators' evaluations. 

> 

The fact that this attitude is common (and sometimes shared by adminis- 
trators) does not limit its destruct iveness in discouraging the ongoing 
staff development that is vital to the health of any school. 
Status with Peers 

Related to this issue is concern about lessening one's status with 
peers by asking for help. There Is often confusion among teachers and 
specialists about what consultation is aiid how to do it. A common 
misconception is that in consultation the consultee asks for help and 
the consultant tells the consultee what to do. A more ujeful model for 
consultation (presented in the module on consultation in this series) 
is that consultation is a problem-solving process based on mutual give 
and take . 

Although concern about status is a personal issue, it is perpetuated 
by the preservice training that is provided to teachers and specialists. 
Training institutions rarely provide courses in consultation and experi- 
ence in working with others from different backgrounds. Moreover, in 
preparing for one's field, it is unlikely that one would gain exposure 



to the special vocabulary and theoretical approaches that dominate the 
training of other educational s,)ecialities . Therefore, new skills need 
to be learned on si,te» Both personal courage and strong support for col- 
laboration by peers and administrators are required for colleagues from 
different disciplines to work at overcoming territoriality, differences 
in vocabulary and concerns about status. 

The Dominaint Assessment Model Underutilizes the Knowledge of Teachers and 
Support Personnel 

Another system^level problem that has been widely . recognized in recent 
years concerns how we assess children who present difficulties in our class- 
rooms. Assessments provide important opportunities for initiating inter- 
actions between classroom teachers and support personnel. The dominant 
approach to assessment, borrowed from the medical model, uses standardized 
tests to identify^ deficits in the child's functioning. This approach pro- 
vides important information and should aot be eliminated, but it does tend 
to neglect the child's strengths, environmental contexts which permit 
optimal or less than optimal functioning, and developmental changes which 
affect the child's behavior over time. By concentrating on the child's 
deficits and assuming that these,, deficltsare relatively fixed, the contri- 
butions that educators make to intensifying or lessening these deficits 
are ignored. 

Teachers and support personnel need to examine their own expectations 
and the environments they design to solve the assessment puzzle. As Wallace 
and Larsen (1979) explain: 

"(The) professional who conducts an ecological assessment 
attempts to view the child and his or her environment "^e.g., 
the classroom, home, etc.) in Its totality rather than as 
discrete and separately functioning entities. The reason 
for this is that an individual does not act independently of 
outside forces in any given situation, but is continually 

2.1 
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responding to a series of situational factors that may or may 
not be apparent. to the casual observer. Such variables as 
peer pressure, teacher and parent demands, school climate, 
and the child's own self-concept all have the potential to 
• either "positively" or "^negatively" influence o. child s 
academic and social behavior. It is logical that analysis 
of an underachieving or misbehaving child in relation to the 
environment's) directly, affecting this behavior may yield 
for the teacher considerable data" regarding the nature' of _ 
the observed problem, as well as suggest remedial strategies 
that may lead to it's eventual amelioration (p. 99). 

By pooling information, teachers and support personnel can obtain 

more useful and aa:urate assessments of children. Such exchange can be 

helpful in determining such things as what physical arrangements in a 

classroom lead to a child's concentration or disorganization, what kind 

of teacher instruction and involvement works best, thechtld's preferred 

learning style, or what ingredients seem to contribute to a child's 

disruptiveness. (See S«^ and Prieto [1982] for mure detailed examples). 

Without such exchange, it is not possible to ascertain (for example) 

what aspects of the child's performance are unique to one's own classrooni. 

which problems occur in several settings, and which may be easily modified. 

In addition, a full discussion by regular and special teachers of their 

goals and expectations for a child can highlight agreements and discrepancies 

that might not otherwise surface! Differences in expectations may lead to 

less than optimal performance in children and may hinder progress in 

achieving educational goals. 

Information from persons who play a significant role in the child's 
life outside of school is also essential to avoid a fragmented or distorted 
view of the child's capabilities and to uncover resources which might be 
vital in an educational plan. For example, information from parents or 
guardians is always important. In addition, parents may help to identify 
other key individuals providing services or support to the child within 
the cot^unity, such as a beloved grandmother, a respected coach, or those 
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providing medical or psychological services. 

At a rinimum, then, an evaluation proce'i^s should consider: 

1) the child's areas of strength and difficulty (to convey 
a picture of the 'Vhole" child in a range of settings); 

2) the specific characteristics of the setting(s) when diffi- 
culties occur (time of day, where, with whom, teacher role, 
task or transition); 

3) the specific characteristics of setting(s) in which the 
child is functioning optimally ; 

4) information about who i^ identifying the problem and why 
(Do parents, teachers, specialists agree? If not, are 
there important differences in values, expectations, 
temperament or style?); 

5) information about resources within the neighborhood or 
community which might b? used in developing an effective 
educational plan. 

Several tools are now available which help us to evaluate the child- 
in-setting. Ecc-mapping is an aid to specifying the significant individuals 
In the child's home, school and community. Apter has designed a checklist 
(Teacher's Self-Study of Classrooms, 1982) whxch helps to pinpoint a 
teacher's style and values. Hobbs (1980) provides specific instructions 
for completing an "Ecological Assessment and Enablement Plan." Samples 
may b found in Appendix 2. 

In summary, our current deficit-oriented assessment model underut?ilizes 
support personnel in three ways. First, if we fail to share information 
about the several environments to which a child res^Tonds, we loSe valuable 
data that may help us understand behaviors and pinpoint appropriate inter- 
vention strategies. Second, an open discussion of goals, values, expectations 
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and styles among the professionals serving the child may benefit the 
target child, non-target children ana the staff • Third, we tend to 
unwisely ignore the potential contribution o'f information and suppiort 
from non-professional sources such as family and community members. 
Insufficient Opportunities and Support for Collaboration 

Developing collaborative relationships withr others requires time, 
opportunity, and some type af reward fqr one's efforts. Schools rarely 
incorporate these requirements into tl>eir structured Finding a time to 
meet with a specialist often means extending the work day. Teachers who 
attend the team meetings required by P.L. 94-142 are not generally released 
from" their classroom responsibilities by the hiring of a substitute teacher 
Consequently, teachers worry about what is happening back in bheir class- 
rooms while they are gone. The paper work demanded by a team evaluation 
meeting is rarely acknowledged by release time, summer payment, administra- 
tive i^raise or other explicit forms of supports These structural barriers 
to communication discoirage discussion that might lead to the joint assess- 
ment^ and resolution of problems. 

There is a growing body of information now available which supports 
the hypothesis that collaboration between regular teachers and specialists 
is not optimal during the team evaluation process required by P.L. 94-142. 
In the discussion which follows, data will be cited which suggest that 
regular teachers may not consistently participate in these meetings. If 
they do, their participation may be minimal. Insufficient time is allotted 
to reach the complex decisions that need to be made. Goals for the child 
in the regular classroom may not even be included as an official part of 
the plan. Parents' contributions also tend to be minimized, resulting in 
additional failed opportunities for meaningful collaboration. 

The intent of P.L. 94-142 is of course to place children in the least 



restrictive environment that in appropriate to their educational needs 
and to encourage the formulrtion and implementation of educational plans 
by interdisciplinary teams of teachers, parents, and the specialists who 
work with the children. Participation of the regular classroom teacher 
in the team meetings is not required by the law, but is an option. Thus 
it appears that the first challenge that needs to be met by the regular 
classroom teacher is getting invited to the team meetings. Although 
regular classroom teachers have significant responsibility for ea.. -bating 
mainstreamed children, they are often not present at the team planning 
meetings (TPM's). Decisions made at TPM's Ijithout teacher involvement 
are seldom communicated to teachers in writing, and the lEP's are rarely 
utilized 'in the classroom. 

Specifically, Pugach (1982), using a sample of 33 teachers from a 
mid-western school district, found that "of the teachers, 52% had attended 
the most recent meeting at which an lEP.was initially developed or annually 
reviewed; one teacher could not remember whether she had attended an I.EP 
meeting" (p. 372). Yoshida, Fenton, Maxwell and Kaufman (1978b) found 
that the primary method of communication to teachers not present at the 
TPM was informal, oral communication. The authors expressed concerns 
.about. the clarity and consistency of these communications. 

Pugach (1982) reported that of her 33 subjects, "67% reported that no 
goals or objectives were written in the lEP for the time mildly handicapped 
students spent in their classrooms" (p. 372) . There were many comments 
about the lack- of coordination between the goals of the regular and special 
education programs. The bottom line, though, was that most teachors 'never 
consulted the lEP. Only 12% even had a copy on file in their classrooms^'^ 
Although it is certainly inappropriate to generalize from these few avatlabl 
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Studies to all public* schools , these results are sobering.' 

If a teacher does participate in a team meeting, she faces a second 
challenge: coatributing to and influf.ncing the decisions that are made* 
The prestige or authority associated with certain professional roles may r 
have a stronger bearing on the decisions made than the actual quality or 
feasibility of their ^commendations. Gilliam and Coleman (1981) studied 
which team members were most influential in making team planning meeting - 
TPM decisions. They discovered that parents, regular education 
teachers, social workers and principals were ranked much higher in 
importance to the TPM by participants than they were in their actual 
contribution and in#luence. Conversely, supervisors and special education 
directors tended to be very influential (though their importance to the 
TPM was ranked low). Psychologists, special education teachers and special 
education directors were very influential during ijieetings . Yoshida, Fent^n, 
Maxwell and Kaufman (1978a) in a questionnaire study of 1344 participants • 
in 230 TPM's in Connecticut had comparable findings. Regular education 
teachers ranked lowest both in participation and satis fact^ion while school 
psychologists ranked highest in both. Low participation and satisfactioYi 
are related to lack of commitment to implementation according to Yoshida 
et al. (1978a)». Rucker & Vautour (1981) review f^e studies which also- 
identify a bias against regular educatoars during TPM's. Ysseldykc, 
Algozzine and Allen (1982) in a study of teachers' actual participation in 24 
meetings concluded that they often did not participate, or did so in a 
superficial manner. For example, teachers were asked for test information 
or for recommendations only 9 times during the 24 meetings. 

Knowing how to analyze a^ team's functioning and being familiar with 
group decision-making and conflict-resolution techniques are critical for 
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effective team functioning (Bray, Coleman & Gotts, 1981). Lyons (1979) 
observed many Child StudyTeams as part of a state investigatory team. 
In an informal analysis, he reported that regular teachers often did not 
understand the reasons for the decisions' made and often objected to 
dec'lsions, but they rarely communicated their concerns during the 
meetings. Lyons recommended several techniques developed by Irving 
Janis to avoid "groupthink, " one symptom of which is the uncritical 
acceptance by a group of the recommendations of the leadera. 

Another problem highlighted by researchers is not allotting suffi- 
cient time to the 'M's to permit information _sharing, questions and 
decision-making about appropriate goals and objectives, A recent study 
of 2A placement "team meetings (Ysseldyke, Algozzine & Allen, 1982) 

revealed that meetings ranged in length from 5 to 57 minutes, with a 

* 

mean length of only 31 minutes. " 

Collaboration of regular teachers and parents is not automatic or 
easy. As mentioned earlier, parents of handicapped children have important 
information to contribute to assessment and •■program, decisions v Moreover, 
■ parents' participation in these decisions is a right guaranteed by P.L. 
94-142. Apparently, however, required involvement does not guarantee 
effective collaboration. v . - , 

The structure and culture of s^Shools create some barriers to effective 

. , if 

communication. For example, parents and school- system personnel have 
different responsibilities and goals in relation to the child. As Lightfoot 
(1978) suggests in her assessment of sociological barriers between home • 
and school, parents' attentions focus on the uniqueness of their child and 
a desire for optimal services. School personnel, on the other hand, must 
strive for relative equality of treatment across children, "adequate" servlc 
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and financial restraint. Parents who have be'come informed about their 
rights and are experienced in insisting on specialized services represent 
a crisis to school budgets during this era of dwindling financial resources. 

Consequently, schools are not typically taking initiatives to involve 
parents in the team planning process, beyond the mandated requirements. j 
Several ctudies have indicated that parents are not active during the TPM 
in making decisions about the child's program (Yoshida, Fenton, Kaufman, 
& Maxwell, 1978; Gilliam, 1979, Goldstein, Strickland, Turnb^ll, & Curry, 1980). 
Hoff, Fenton, Yoshida & Kaufman (1978) further found that parents had a clear 
and accurate understanding of the decisions that had been made about their 
child's eligibility for services, placement, program goals, and review 
date less than 50% of the time , even when they had been present throughout 
the TPM. 

Craig (1981) asserts that an unanticipated effect of P.L. 94-142 "is 
that fewer students may actually be receiving related services now than 
before its passage" (p. 11). Schools are reluctant to inform parents 
that their child may need physical therapy or counseling, for example, 
because the schools are now responsible for paying for any support 
services they recommend as necessary for the child's education. 

School personnel also face difficulties with those parents who refuse 
to participate in the TPM or whose lives make it very difficult for school 
staff to communicate with them. Teachers, in my experience, reserve a 
special reservoir of venom for those parents who "don't care" and "don't 
show" even after repeated overtures have been made. They resent the non- 

c 

productive use of their time and find it difficult to understand parents 
whose first priority is not their child. In short, achieving a real 
partnership with parents (and solid support by the parents for the efforts 
of the school) is a task whose complexity we have just begun to confront. 

2b 
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How Collaboration Can Be Enhanced 
What can be done to address these problems in achieving collaborative 
relationships? Some interesting programs to train educators in multidis- 
ciplinary teams during preservice training have been piloted. For example, 
Helge (1981) developed a model for students interning in public schools 
which gave them experience as members of an interdisciplinary team. The 
focus of the team's effort was to create recreational programs for 
children. Bluhm, Egan, & Perry (1981) descrfee a seminar which provides 
didactic instruction and field experiences related to teaming. The seminar 
is followed by an internship. During the internship, the students chair 
simulated team meetings and they participate in actual multidisciplinary 
team meetings. Golin and Ducanis (1981) offer a seminar to students from 
different disciplines where the students function as teams in and out of 
class. The primary function of the teams is to conduct a research project 
which involves the study of an actual team operating in a school or human 
service agency. Each of these programs require i access to students from 
different disciplines, support and commitment of resources from college 
administrators, and cooperative relationships with local' schools and 
agencies . 

Achieving more effective interdisciplinary collaboration among school 
personnel is also a complex task. The first requirement is that staff 
sharing be seen as important and useful to the staff and to the children 
they educate. A recent study of a large urban school system emphasizes 
the importance of collaboration. Little (1981) discovered that the 
most successful schools were those characterized by a high level of sharing 
among the staff. Both the frequency of interchange and the number of 
different types of interchanges were important. Schools where most of the 
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staff took part in frequent, focused and practical interchanges about 
teaching, and where experimentation in teaching was the norm had less 
absenteeism, higher, levels of student achievement, higher frequencies 
of program completion and more coniniunity support. 

For collaboration to be successful, its value must be emphasized 
by concrete administrative and system-level support. In Little's (1981) 
study, the principal played a crucial role in creating a climate which 
fostered staff interchanges. Collaboration increased when principals 
rewarded it in concrete and visible ways, when they announced expectations 
for collaboration, modeled these expectations in their own behavior, and" 
made it safe and acceptable for teachers to share new ideas and practices. 

In a comprehensive review of successful change efforts in schools, 
Judy Schiffer (1980) makes the same point: "the amount and kind of change 
that is possible for any individual is circumscribed by the amount and . 
kind of organizational change that occurs" (p, 127). Organizational 
changes include: "time, space, and materials need to be reorganized;, 
rewards for neiw behaviors must replace rewards for old; administrators 
must support experimentation with new goals; resources must be provided; 
and rules and procedures must be realigned" (pp. 126-7). 

A third ingredient in improving staff collaboration is developing 
a systematic plan for inservice education or long-term staff development. 
ThG content of the training will vary by school and system, but some 
procedural constants should emerge. To synthesize the results of many 
studies on improving schools: 

1) Staff should be involved in planning activities. 

2) Participation should be voluntary. 

3) Activities should be planned by and offered' to regular 
educators, specialists, administrators, and parents as 
appropriate. 
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4) Different teaching styles and methods should be presented, 

and a wide range of consultants/instructors should be utilized 
from inside ancji outside the system, 

5) Activities should sometimes involve group problem-solving, and 
opportunities for discussion, experimentation, feedback and 
evaluation should be built into the development plan. 

6) Finally, it seems useful for planning to extend over Several 
months, but to allow flexibility in scheduled activities to 
accommodate changing circumstances. 

Although an effective staff development program can have significant 
impact on collaborative opportunities and group problem-solving, it may also 
be useful »to plan specific training for child study teams. Some specific 
inservice training packages on developing effective interdisciplinary teams 
are now available. For example, Vautour & Rucker (1977) have developed a 
35-50 hour multimedia program which can be adapted to particular districts. 
It offers information and activities about referral, lEP planning, pro- 
cedural considerations, parent involvement, and ^administrative concerns. 
Particular schools may request inservice on interpersonal skills, or work- 
shops on the roles and functions of their colleagues. An important first 
step is to recognize that effective collaboration is not automatic, and to 
use the creativity of the faculty and administration to identify appropriate 
training and practice opportunities for themselves. 

Utilization of Human Resources 

What happens in public schools is deeply influenced by shifts in 
national political currents. The values and attitudes important to each 
administration are reflected in legislation and budget allocations. 
These affect priorities and the availability of resources in public schools 

across the country. 

Recent years have seen significant cutbacks in funds for educational and 
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social services. Many local communities and some states have also enacted 

legislation which reduces the amount of money available to schools, Rauth 

(1981) insists that it is the classroom teacher who bears the burden of 

being unable to adequately serve the handicapped children who have been 

returned to the classroom: 

In reality what has happened is that the system has broken 
down; it is financially unable to meet its newly imposed 
responsibilities. (Inability to comply in the broad sense 
must be distinguished from instances of , unwillingness of a 
sQhool system to appropriate adequate funds,) Because the 
commitment of public education to try to fulfill all societal 
requests is so strong, and because the judical and legislative 
penalties for noncompliance can be so costly, school personnel 
usually try to appear to meet the letter of the law. An accepted 
part of this game is that the teacher becomes the scapegoat. If 
something is wrong, it must be the fault of a lazy, insensitive 
teachfer. This is not part of the ideal or the reality; it is 
simply an essential element of a political compromise common 
within public education today. Too often, legislators, advo- 
cacy groups, and others wash their hands of social commitments 
by devising conceptual solutions to problems without regard 
to whether adequate resources are available to carry out 
their purposes or to whether their theories meet reality (p. 34) . 

Rauth asserts that the resources that are essential are those which 
support inservice programs for teachers, special education personnel, and 
materials for individualizing instruction. Without this commitment of 
resources, she believes "we will be forced to pretend that rhetorical good 
intentions are reality" (p. 36). 

This is one important point of view. Sarason and Doris (1979) have 
another, which provides more hope in these barren times. 

The events of the past few years not only exposed the fact 
that resources are always limited but also emphasized the 
need to reconceptualize what we mean by resources. More 
specifically, as long as schools define resources as those 
for which they can pay, the discrepancy between what schools 
can and should do will always be large. This is not only a 
problem for schools but for almost every type of humt i ser- 
vice that by tradition and public sanction is dominated by 
professionalism. The disease of professionalism Is in the 
tendency to define human problems in ways that require highly 
educated professionals for their solution, thus rendering the 
problem unsolvable (p. 406) . 
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Sarason and Doris prompt us to ask three basic questions in trying to 
work with support personnel to meet the demands of P.L. 94-142: 1) are 
we using the resources that we have effectively? 2) are there other 
resources that could be utilized? and 3) can we develop more creative 
programs to address the burgeoning level of need? 
Utilization of existing resources 

Have we 'responded primarily by creating more professionals in 
trying to meet the demamds of P.L. 94-142? There is some evidence 
that we have. We have created at least two new professions? the 
resource teacher- and the generic teacher. We have taken children 
out of self-contained classes and" put them into regular classes, 
but their special needs continue to be met primarily by specialists. 
As mentioned earlier, movement of several children with special needs 
into and out of the regular classroom can result in fragmentation 
of instruction for both teacher and child. 

Fragmentation of instruction is a significant problem. In one 
school system, for example, 23 of 29 classroom teachers interviewed 
confirmed that they experienced a great deal or moderate amounts of 
fragmentation (Klugman, Carter, & Israel, 1979). These teachers 
recorded from 10 to 90 visits to specialists among children in their 
classes per week, with the mean level of visits at 54.8 for the 
high fragmentation group and 35.3 for the moderate group. Seven of 
36 teachers in this system further reported that they had 2/3 or 
more of the children assigned to them all together for fewer than 
13 hours a week. The experience of fragmentation was related to 
frustration and stress. 

Unfortunately, even with these significant efforts to respond to 
new directives, children are not being fully served. There are not 
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enough specialists to address the needs of all the children. 
Some children whose needs are mild are not referred; some children 
fall through the cracks because i-heir "deficit" does not match the 
resources available; and professionals to deal with the severely 
hanaicapped, the multiply handicapped, the adolescent and the 
young child are in short supply. Specialists with increasingly 
large case loads cannot spend enough time with a given child to ^' 
make a difference, and prevention of future problems continues 
to be a low priority. 

Two changes in our approach to service delivery seem to be 
essential to use our existing professional resources more 
effectively. The first .is to support specialists in providing 
more indirect services to teachers (consultation; workshops on 
adapting materials or understanding and managing behavior; 
demonstrations of the materials and methods which specialists use.) 

This is not a new idea. A number of articles have been written 
since P.L. 94-142 was enacted which stress the importance of indirect 
service roles for resource' teachers (e.g. Apter, 1982); school psycho- 
ogists (e.g. Porter and Holzberg, 1978; Martin and Meyers, 1980); 
school counselors (e.g. Dash, 1975; Cristiani and Sommers, 1978). 
Moreover, teachers are generally eager for ideas that will help them 
in the classroom. Evans (1981), for example, in a study of the 
perceptions of classroom teachers, principals, and resource room 
teachers of the actual and desired roles of the resource teachers, 
found that classroom teachers are most supportive of increased resource 
room teacher participation in communication and consultation activities. 
Klugman, Carter, and Israel (1979) found that teachers considered 
specialists to be helpful when they f?lt they understood what the 
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specialist was doing and when s/he communicated with them 
regularly and directly in informal conversations. Willingness 
to learn from each other is the first step^ As Klugman> Carter, 
and Israel (1979) conclude: 

•What seems called for is a method, or a set of methods, 
to provide the necessary extra services in forms that 
are more integrated with and responsive to the child's 
total cognitive and social experience, and which recog- 
nize the part teachers and their perspectives have in the 
ecolpgy of the school, rather than simply having services 
tacked on as extra elements in the school day (Klugmai\, 
Israel and Carter, 1979, p. 11). 

The second major thrust that is needed to improve existing services 
is more effective coordination of those services that are provided. 
Classroom teachers must be involved in the development of goals and 
programs for children in their care if there is to be any overall 
integration of the child's program. Coordination means common 
goals for the child, common or compatible curriculum, sharing 
materials in different. settings, visits of specialists to the class- 
room . (and vice versa), selection of assignments that do not overburden 
the child or focus only on deficits, and collaboration with parents and 
significant community resouiTces. Coordination also means that someone 
needs to be responsible for seeing that the plan is implemented, that 
disputes about goals or functions or priorities get resolved, and that 
the success of the plan is evaluated. Hobbs' (1980) designation of a 
"case manager" is a useful model (See appendix 2 for the original 
article). Apter summarizes the crucial role of coordination: 

...Coordination is the key .. .Building strong ecosystems 
should be the ultimate goal of intervention... .Linkages 
between various aspects of each child's world are seen 
as critical elements (not "fringe extras", that are only 
to be considered if time allows) in the development of 
successful programs (p. 79). 

Identifying additional resources 

Sarason and Doris (1979) suggest that the guiding question in 
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Identlfylng necessary human resources should "he "who can quickly 
learn to be helpful" rather than "who has the qualifications." 
This conceptual shift opens up a treasure chest of possibilities 
that may be added to the contributions of existing professional 
personnel. Within the classroom, for example, other children can 
be effective helpers. Cross-age tutoring (Jenkins, in this series) 
can be useful for solidifying the skills of the older helper while 
providing individual instruction to the younger child. Other 
teachers may be the best resource for ideas about individualizing 
instruction or managing behaviors in large groups. Building-based 
inseJ^vice can be used to encourage teachers to share "ideas that 
work." A peer-sharing model which emphasized identifying individual 
goals, identifying individual strengths and using release time to 
visit other teachers' classrooms to work on one's goals has been 
effective. If additional time is built in for follow-up consulta- 
tion with one's colleagues during try-out of new ideas, these models 
are even stronger. The janitor, the audiovisual specialist, the shop 
and music teachers may possess skills that could be integrated into 
the curriculum. These resource personnel might help out with class 
projects or be willing to have a child join them for a short time as 
a reward for the child's academic accomplishments. 

There are many resources in the community as well. Some schools 
now have volunteer programs, which draw on parents, college students, 
and older citizens. Volunteers perform mamy roles such as providing 
clerical support to the teacher and help to individual children 
(See Schindler - Rainman and Lippitt, 1975). 

A teacher of gifted children found a useful method for identifying 
resources. She sent a one-page questionnaire to registered voters in 
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her small community asking recipients to identify any special 
skills or talents they might be wiiv^ng to share. She used this 
file to provide expert information to'^hildren doing individual 
projects on such topics as rockets, making blueprints and learning 
Russian. Members of the community al^o shared their knowledge during 
group projects such as learning about international customs and foods. 

Student teachers can provide many services to children and 
teachers as they learn their craft. Business or service industries 
may be willing to share their products or include "apprentices" as a 
gesture of community involvement. For example, a representative ot a 
local paper in Rhode Island was willing to come to any class to talk 
about any item in the news . A local company which made cameras was 
willing to donate several cameras and film for a high school photo- 
graphy project. Members of a local historical society talked with 
students, shared scrap books and documents about the town's history. 

Another interesting approach to obtaining additional resources, 
particularly within agencies, is exchanging services, Serarael and 
Morrissey (1981) describe five elements important for inter-agency 
collaboration. These are cross-agency leadership, joint proactive 
plr.aning, flexible budgeting, incentives for change, and investment 
in impact evaluation. 

Parents can provide many important resources in addition to 
volunteering in the classroom or library. A parent might coordinate 
a school enrichment program, develop a resource directory of summer 
programs with other parents and staff, arrange for publishers to 
bring their materials to a curriculum fair, offer consultation to 
• other parents at the request of principals, or contribute their 
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ideas to an advisory board (See Swap, 1981). 

The identification and utilization of non-paid resources is 

a significant but rewarding task. The appropriate provision of ^ 

resources can make teachers' jobs possible, can reduce teacher 

isolation and stress, and forge a closer bond of school with 

community. If care is taken to make sure that the experience is 

worthwhile for the resource providers, then everyone gains. It Is 

crucial that teachers leave teacher education programs with a strong 

sense of the many and varied resources -available in the typical. 

school and community to aid them in educating the wide range of 

student;* they will find in their classrooms." 

Developing Creative and Responsive Programs 

Sometimes the answer to developing more effective programs for 

children with special needs cannot be found in increasing teachers' 

skills, specialists' skills, or their skills in working together. 

Sometimes the educational programs we have developed inadvertently 

create or sustain deviance in children. Morse (1976) explains: 

....We focus on the competency of the teacher and the , 
accomplishment of successful prescriptions when the 
veal issue is elsewhere. . .It is dismaying to see teachers 
described as incompetent when anyone who has been in the 
busiiess knows that the program is so incomplete that 
recovery would be a miracle. . .Teacher competency must be 
replaced by program competency if we are to be honest, 
(p. 87) 

Let me give an example. In a middle school where I was consulting, 
teachers expressed anger and extreme frustration at the aggress ivt; 
and disruptive behaviors exhibited by many youth malnstreamed Into 
regular classes. These behaviors made it impoasible £or them to teach. 
Though they felt positive about the concept of malnstreamlng and 
had worked successfully integrating children with other handicaps, 
they wanted these disturbing children out of their classes. A 
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group of teachets and the principal suggested inservice train- 
ing on behavior management skills. The teachers tentatively 
participated, but finally rebelled, insisting that they knew 
the techniques and used them, but they were not sufficient. A 
task force of teachers and specialists was identified. They saw 
the problems they faced as program problems: the only curric]J^^um 
offered was a college-preparatory program which was not appropriate 
for some of the children; 'many of the children had significant 
crises at home, and parent-staff communication was inadequate; 
the single specialist in emotional problems was providing direct 
service to 26 children and did not have time for consultation; the 
course scheduling was not sufficiently flexible to take advantage 
of child/ teacher/subject combinations that worked; there was no 
format for providing intensive support to a child in crisis. They 
argued that these emotionally disturbed children were most bother- 
some, but that other kids could benefit if these problems were 
corrected as well. The administration has listened to the task 
force report and is beginning to implement some program changes. 

While beginning teachers must be taught to be realistic about 
the organizational problems they will face, they must also be sensi 
tive to them. Persistent and pragmatic young teachers pan have con 
siderable effect on school organizations, particularly if. they are 
effective in interpersonal communication. But they must know too t 
changes in programs are the most difficult and slow to implement. 
Moroney (1981), explains: 

professional practice is 'affected by the way in which 
our agencies are structured and service delivery systems 
organized. Once implemented, programs often become ends 
in themselves, rather than instruments to achieve gome 
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\^ objective. They generate their own dynamics and can 

reduce efforts to initiate change through more flexible 
experimentation. The emphasis tends to be on organizational 

» survival. .Needs are translated invariably into what a 
particular agency has to offer... For any number o^ 
reasons, whether organizational requirements or professional 
satisfaction, services that were introduced initially as 
possible mechanisms to assist people with need quickly * 
become the way to do things. Services that were see^ as 
potentially of benefit become solutions whose benefit is 

, rarely ever again questioned. Innovation is replaced with 
caution and flexibility with formal structures" (pp. 196-197). 

The first step in dealing with this trap is recognizing it. As 

described earlier, school-based, interdisciplinary problem-solving 

p with administrative support is the best way of arriving at innovative 

and practical solutions (McLaughlin and Marsh, 1980; Schmuck, 1979; 

Tye and Novotney, 1975). All educators have an opportunity to 

influence and shape such a process. In many systems, this process 

, has already begun. 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES 
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ACTIVITY 1: LEARNING ABOUT 
RESOURCE PERSONNEL 



PURPOSE ; The purpose of these activities is to extend students* knowledge 
about resource personnel. 



DIRECTIONS ; 

1) Invite a range of specialists to class to describe their roles 
and to bring sample materials or tools for assessment and 
remediation* 



2) Have students observe a typical day in the life of a regular 
educator, a specialist and a principal. Ask students to 
develop an interview schedule which will inform them about 
these educators' roles, goals, and attitudes toward handicapped 
children* Report their discoveries to the class* 

3) Have students attend a team assessment in a school* Ask the 
students to evaluate (e.g.) what happened, why, the kinds of 
information provided by different participants, the kinds of 
decisions that were made> the nature of the interactions, and 
the kind of leadership provided. 



4) Heighten students' familiarity with specialists from other 
disciplines. Have them observe a special class or program 
for the visually impaired and blind; visit a developmental 
evaluation clinic, and/or observe a play therapy or group 
therapy session. 
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ACTIVITY 2: LEARNING 
ABOUT THE PARENTS' PERSPECTIVE 

PURPOSE ; The goal of this activity is to extend students' understanding of 
parents' roles in schools. 

DIRECTIONS : 

1) Invite a panel of parents to describe their children, their experiences 
with professionals concerning their children, and their recommendations 
for professionals seeking to work with parents. Include fathers, if 
possible . 

2) Invite students to interview p£.renti; of handicapped children. Jome 
possible questions: 

a. What were the most important issues you faced this week as 

a parent of a child with special needs. Are these issues the 
same ones you have dealt with in the past? Have the Issues 
been consistent over time? 

b. What aspect of your role gives you most satisfaction? What do 
you find the most difficult part of being a parent? 

c. How does your role fit into the rest of your life? Have you 
had to do things differently because of it? 

d. What advice would you give to students as they prepare to 
work with parents?. Would you give the same advice for 
interacting with professionals? 

e. Do you think PL 94-142 has been successful? How has it 
affected your child? Have you participated in team evaluation 
meetings? What has this experience been like? What behaviors 
of others were helpful/not helpful? 

f. How would you like to be involved with your child's school? 
Have your ideas about this changed? 

3) Ask students to spend a day with a family wh5.ch includes a handicapped 
child, including morning and bedtime routines. 

4) Ask students to observe a situation in which parents are working with 
school personnel. For example, they might observe a parent advisory 
committee, a planning committee meeting for the PTA, or a parent 
volunteer working in a classroom. Ask students to brainstorm wavs in which 
parents might be involved in school. Ask them to identify factors on 
both sides which limit parent involvement and the development of 
trusting relationships. Then brainstorm solutions to both these 
problems. 
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ACTIVITY 3: LEARNING ABOUT 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

PURPOSE: The purpose of these activities is to extend students' knowledge 
about community resources, 

DIRECTIONS ; 

1) Have students brainstorm ways of identifying the skills and 
interests of adults in the community who might make a 
contribution to the classroom. 

2) Visit a successful volunteer program in the community and 
interview its director, 

3) Locate a senior citizen center. Explore the interests of 
participants and staff in contributing to the school, 
tutoring children or arranging after-school meetings, 

4) Have students arrange a visit to a neighborhood health clinic, 
mental health center or charitable organization. Ask students 
to provide a brief report of the services provided, clients 
served, referral procedures, and involvement with local school 
systems . 
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ACTIVITY 4: WORKING WITH RESOURCE PERSONNEL TO ASSESS A CHILD 

PU RPOSE ; To use an ecological assessment approach to evaluate the case 
TroTTd^d and to simulate a child study meeting in which agreement is 
sought about what steps to take in helping the child. 



1) There are two supplementary materials for this activity: a 
case study and an assessment form which utilizes an ecological 
approach. Read these first. 

2) By using the ecological assessment form, students should become 
familiar with the ecological approach described in the text. 
You may wish to extend this activity by asking students to 
practice assessing other cases (from literature or their own 
experience) using this format. 

3) The case of John could be used to illustrate alternative 
approaches to assessment. Assume that the kindergarten teacher 
has asked for consultation on the case from a learning disabilities 
specialist and/or a guidance counselor. Also assume that these 
specialists were trained in the medical model, and each focuses 
exclusively on the deficiencies John manifests within their 
specialty areas. (That is, the learning disability specialist 
thinks that John probably has specific learning d.isab ilities and 
recommends an evaluation at the local neurology clinic. The 
guidance counselor suspects that John is emotionally disturbed 

and recommends a psychological evaluation). Let us say that the 
teacher has concerns about the differences between home and school 
that might affect John and wants to explore the possibilities of 
simplifying the school environment and working with the mother. 

Ask students to role play this encounter. The goal would be 
to use the resources and information that could be offered by each 
of these educators in developing an intervention pla . 



A Case Study 

John has spent four months in your kindergarten class. As John's teacher, 
you have a number of concerns about him. First, he seems to be having difficulty 
orienting to the class. As Christmas approaches, he is still unable to find his 
cubby; he calls you and your student teacher only "teacher", he bumps into furniture 
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falls down, and has trouble finding objects (such as the fish tank) In tho 
classroom. None of the other 16 children is having these problems. 

Secondly, his skills in pre-academic areas are uneven. Although he 
seems of at least average intelligence, he has trouble choosing and finishing 
tasks because of distractibility . His vocabulary is good, but he stumbles 
over words when he is asked to tell a story or explain something in "show and 
tell". His fine motor coordination is awkward: he cannot make letters, a 
square, or a diamond, and his drawings of people are very primitive. However, 
he loves to do pegboards and puzzles and is good at them. 

He has no friends in the classroom, but spends his time wandering from 
activity to activity, occasionally asking a teacher for help with a specific 
problem, such as buttoning his coat. His inability to choose and complete an 
activity on his own concerns you. He seldom smiles or cries and seems uncon- 
nected to the passions and concerns of the other children. Occasionally he 
just stands staring into space. He sometimes looks worried, especially when 
in a situation where you ask him to perform specific tasks for others, such 
as drawing a person or making letters of the alphabet. In school he works 
best in a small office, apart from the classroom, where you or the student 
teacher provides him with short, interesting activities one at a time. Then 
John shows good concentration, better fine and gross motor control and more 
enjoyment. 

Your classroom is a busy, exciting place. It consists of a long room 
divided into activity areas, such as the doll corner, the climbing structure, 
the water and sand table areas, the dally activity areas, and the block area. 
One long wall of the classroom is formed by a window which looks out onto an 
elaborate playground with swings, climbing structures, and a large sandbox. 
The children have a great deal of choice in their daily activities. There in 
a short group time, an indoor free play period, seat work, outdoor recess and 
a story time at the end of the three hour morning. You provide an array of 
curriculum activities and short and long-term projects for the children. 

John's parents are very concerned about him but don*t know how to help 
him. John is the oldest of three children one year apart. The only "toys" 
at home are magazines, a Sears Roebuck catalogue, and the television. The 
mother is warm but overwhelmed by the responsibilities of her children. She 
has trouble being consistent, answering the children's questions, and keeping 
order. The family lives in a white, lower middle class neighborhood. John's 
father is a foreman in a watch factory. Both parents' chief concern is that 
John is a "bad" child, particularly when he teases his sister, jumps on the 
furniture, or disobeys a parental command. 

ER?c I, J 
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An Ecological Approach 
to Assessing a Disturbing Interaction 

1. Identify the disturbing behavior(s). Exactly what is happening? v^hat 
happens before the disturbance? After? Who is involved? When does it 
occur? What times of day are free from this disturbance? What differ- 
entiates these occasions? 



2. Who is disturbed by the interaction? (Who is not?) What expectations or 
norms are being violated by the behavior? Are the expectations reasonable? 



3. Does the same disturbing interaction occur in other settings (other cla^^^es? 
at home? on the playground?) What hypotheses do you have about why similar 
disturbances may (or may not) be occurring in these settings? 
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4, What might be causing this disturbing interaction: For example, is there 
a discrepancy between the child's abilities and the expectations of indi- 
viduals in the setting? 



Do you, peers, parents, or other persons significant to the child have 
different expectations for his/her behavior? 



Is the physical environment cpntributing to the disturbance? 



What is the behavior accomplishing for the child? Can these goals be " 
accomplished in less disturbing ways? 



5. Consider all your options for intervening. Ecological interventions 
are eclectic. But their basic goal is to make the system work. 

a. Should you change your expectation? 

b. Can you make it possible for the child to meet your 

expectations: (Change curriculum? schedule? reinforcements? 
staff-student ratio? Does the child need glasses or a change 
in medication?) 

c. Should you alter the physical environment? 

d. Should you involve others to help you analyze the problem, 
implement a solution, or support your efforts? (the child, 
the child's peers, other teachers, school support personnel, 
the principal, parents, community resources) 
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Do you need to intervene on more than one level? (e.g. make changes 
in your setting and confer with parents) What is your first priority? 
Who needs to agree? Who needs to do what? What will your first steps b 
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ACTIVITY 5! DEVELOPING LISTENING SKILLS \ 



A, IDENTIFYING LISTENING SKILLS 

PURPOSE ; The goal of this activity is to help students identify the 
skills involved in active listening. 

DIRECTIONS; Ask students to think about an occasion when they felt 
someone was really listening to them. What did the person do that made 
them feel listened to? List their ideas on the board. 
(Usually students do a wonderful job at this. For reference, you may 
wish to consult Brammer, L. The helping relationship; process and skills. . 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 1973, pp. 81-86 or Sprinthall s {l^HZ) 
module on Counseling Skills, in this series.) 



B. USING LISTENING SKILLS 

PURPOSE ; The goal of this activity is to help students practice using 
listening skills in a simplified format. 

DIRECTIONS: Hand students the sheet "Incident at a Team Planning Meeting." 
Ask students to take a few moments to write down replies. Ask students to 
share and critique their responses according to the list they generated 
about effective listening. 

(Hints: Students usually write longer responses than necessary, A short 
response that paraphrases the content of Mrs. Jones' statement and/or 
reflects the intensity of her feeling is most appropriate. An^. incident 
may be substituted for the one provided. Students may appreciate the 
opportunity to practice with a second incident.) 



Incident at a Team Planning Meeting 

You are a classroom teacher attending a planning team meeting. Toward 
the end of the meeting, Mrs. Jones (John's mother) turns to you with tears 
welling in her eyes. She says to you: "I can't understand anything that s 
going on here. I never knew that John had so many problems! Why didn t 
you tell me any of this before"? 

What is your automatic response? 



What would a "listening" response be' 
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ACTIVITY 6; DEVELOPING CONFLICT RESOLUTION SKILLS 

PURPOSE! The goal of this activity is to provide students with strategies 
■for resolving conflicts and to give them an opportunity to practice them. 

DIRECTIONS ; 

1) Share the hand-out "Hints for Resolving a Conflict" with students. ^ 
Use anecdotes and examples from your own experience (or from Fisher; 

to make' the suggestions come alive. 

2) Provide opportunities for students to practice these skills, without 
requiring them to apply all of them at once. For example, students 
could practice responses which might help them to understand their 
opponent's position (//I). In another exercise, students could ^ 
practice identifying the interests and values behind their opponent s 
position (//4). Asking students to develop written responses to con- 
fronting statements, to role play for 5 minutes, to watch and critique 
a role play situation performed by others are helpful. 

Sample situation (which can be atiapted to any of the above formats): 

C lassroom Teacher ; John is in your fourth grade class. He 
has learning disabilities which make it difficult for him to read at 
grade level. He spends ^5% of his day out of the classroom with the 
resource teacher and the reading specialist. He is having trouble 
with all :;he transitions into and out of class. He is not popular 
with the other children. At the team meeting you plan to recommend 
thar his time with the resource teacher be reduced. 

Resource Teacher: It has taken quite a while to develop a 
solid relationship with John. You are just starting to note some 
progress in his ability to sequence sentences and answer compre- 
hension questions. He works well with the other 2 boys in his 
group. At the team meeting, you plan to request that he spend 

more time with you. 

Begin the activity at the moment during the meeting when tnis 

conflict about John's placement emerges. 

3) Ask students to recollect a conflict which they were not able to 
resolve. Ask them to work with 2 other students to think through 
how they would handle the conflict now. Ask them to role play the 
situation after they have thought out and discussed specific 
strategies. 

4) Show a videotape which presents an lEP conference (e.g., "Simulated 
lEP Conference," available from Linda Warren, Assistant Professor, 
Wheelock College, 45 Pilgrim Road, Boston, MA 02215). Assess the 
problems and successes in communication and decision-making. 
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Hints for Resolving a Conflict 



1) Understand your opponent's position. Listen actively. Summarize 
what you hear and ask for clarification. 

2) Separate the person from the problem/conf ilcjt • ' 

3) Understand your emotions and theirs. Acknowledge emotions as legitimate 
but don't respond in kind to an opponent's outburst. 

4) Identify the Interests and values behind your opponent's position. Why 
is he/she advocating that position? Why is he/she opposed to your 
position? Identify common Interests and values. Dovetail differing 
interests. 

' 5) Make your own interests come alive, 

6) Invent options for mutual gain. Brainstorm several possible solutions. 
''Your problem is my problem." 

7) Try to identify objective criteria that will help you to reach agreement 
(Principles, precedent, fair procedures.) 

8) If you cannot reach a full agreement, opt for a temporary solution and 
set a time to evaluate the outcomes. 



Adapted from: Fisher, R. & Ury, W., Getting to Yes . Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1981* 
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ACTIVITY 7: LEARNING TO BE A CONSULTEE 



PURPOSE : To review and practice Reynolds' guidelines for being the 
recipl^t of consultation* 

DIRECTIONS : 

1) Review Reynolds' guidelines with the students (you may also wish to 
consult the module on consultation skills in this series written by 
Myers ji^lBfez) . 



Consultation Guidelines for Classroom Teachers 

1) Remember that you "own" the problem, you are in charge 
of the education of the pupil or the class procedures 
that are under consideration, 

» 

2) Be sure that there is early agreement with the con- 
sultant on the nature of the "fjroblem" and on how 
dec'isions will be made. Draw up a contract orally 
or in writing early in the relationship on goals, 
methods, and responsibilities, 

3) Be sure that it is clear that you (the teacher) are 
t the client - that all communication flows to you. 

The consultant is there to help you structure your 
work, not somebody else's. This relationship does 
not preclude some direct assessment of children and 
observations in the classroom by the consultant if 
they are agreed upon as part oC the contract, 

A) Avoid status problems. Consultants and clients are 
co-equals . 

5) Avoid entering personal subjective materials (letting 
attention shift to your personal needs and problems); 
instead, keep the content of the relationship centered 
on the child and the instructional situation, 

6) Seek alternative suggestions from the consultant rather 
than a single or set plan. 

7) Try to use each period of consultation as a learning 
experience to increase effective communication and 
listening, building trust between professionals, and 
maximizing instructional effectiveness. 

8) Evaluate each consultation experience objectively and 
share your conclusions with the consultant. 

Source: Reynolds, M. Observations on the course in^sj^ecial education 
planning held at the Federal University in Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) , 
National Support Systems Project 1977. 
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2) ' Bring in an experienced consultant to describe his/her work 

with several consultees. What does the consultee do that 
makes it easy to be a good consultant? What makes it hard? 

3) See if students can arrange to observe a consultation between 
a specialist Vnd a classroom teacher. If the student is able 
to interview ' them individually after the consultation to ask 
for their reactions, it would extend the student's experience. 

4) The next step would be to have students practice the role of 
consultee. For this, they need to be very familar with a 
case and have a partner who is skilled in consultation. The 
students may draw on their experiences with children for case 
material or a published case study of a handicapped child. You 
may wish, to play the role of consultant, instruct your students 
in this role, or use graduate students preparing for a profes- 
sional role which includes consultation. 
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ACTIVITY 8: DEVELOPING PROBLEM-SOLVING ^KILLS 

PURPOSE fc The purpose of this exercise is to make students familiar, with 
the stages involved in problem-solving and to give them practice in using 
them. Many problems emerge in working with resource personnel, and this 
step-by-step process provides a framework for solving them, 

DIRECTIONS ; 

1) Discuss the stages in problem solving. Add embellishments from 
Havelock or your own experience. 

Stages in Problem Solving 

1) Build relationships 

2) Define the problem and diagnose reasons for it 

3) Generate alternative solutions 

4) Select a solution 

5) Implement the solution and evaluate the results 

Adapted from Havelock, R, The change agent's guide to 
innovation in education . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational 
Technology Publications, 1973. 

2) It takes time to use this process for solving a problem. You may 
ask each studi2nt to undertake i "change" project as a semester- 
long assignment in a professional setting. It is best that the 
project not focus on changing oneself or one's relatives! The 
"change" project provides useful content for students interested 
in practicing consultation skills, 

3) Alternatively, invite students to use a problem-solving process 
to define and resolve an issue which is concerning them in the 
college. One interesting wrinkle is to ask them to individually 
consider the issues from three angles: are there factors within 
themselves that contribute to the problem? in the department or 
college? in the community or culture? Are there resources or 
strengths within each of these areas that might be drawn upon to 
solve the problem? After individual reflection, i k them to share 
their ideas and select priorities for action based on feasibility 
and probability of success (and be prepared for some changes!). 

4) Apply the problem-solving process to a school-based problem in 
wop.king with resource personnel (e.g. finding time to meet 
together, being unfamiliar with the materials and goals of 
specialists, ineffective structure for parent-teacher confer- 
ences, difficulty in communicating with one another when dis- 
agreements arise) . Perhaps students could observe this process 
at work in schools nearby. 
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Sample job descriptions for specialists recently 
recruited in a public school setting 

List of services provided by a sample of other 
specialists available in most communities 
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a. . Sample Job descriptions for specialists 



JOB DESCRIPTION 
Resource Room Teacher 



GEi'IER.^ DEvSGRIFTION 

The Resource Roo.'n teacher works with children in areas outlined 
in the educational plan for each child. The Resource Room teacher will 
also have responsibility for monitoring each child's work and will be a 
resource perf3on for members of the regular classroom staff. The Resouce 
Room teachers will be a participant in Core Evaluations and in the Nork 
of the Child Study Teams, 

SPECIFIC RESPOIISIBILITIES 

- Provides instruction for each child assigned to the Resource 
Room, 

- Monitors each child's progress. 

- Selects suitable materials for the Resource Room, 

- 'Writes and submitfj quarterly reports on each child, 

- Chairs the team writing of educational plans for each child 
In the Resource Room. 

- Schedules each child in the Resource Room. 

- Carries out diagnostic testing as requested by the Administrator 
of Special Education. 

CERTIFICATION! AI-JD QUALIFICATIONS 

- Must have certification in Moderate Special Needs. (Master's 
degree preferred. ) 

Teaching experience is required, preferably in both regular and 
special needs classrooms, 

RESPONSIBLE TO the building principal for day-to-day work. Evaluation 
of 'the KeGOurce Room teacher will be the responsibility of the 
Principal as primary evaluator and the Administrator of Special 
Education as secondary evaluator. 



i^ril 5, 1978 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
Generic Consulting Teacher 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The Generic Consulting teacher Is a school-based special education 
consultant to classroom teac.hers in assisting them to define strategies 
^or special needs students in the regular classroom setting. 

SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

- Monitors progress of all 502.1 children. 

- Consults with referring teachers on children referred through 
the various referral mediums. 

- Does diagnostic assessments as assigned by the Administrator 
of Special Education. 

- Conducts Inservice workshops for teachers in Special Education. 

- Participates in Child Study Teams and Core Evaluations. 

- Interprets tests and suggests practical uses of test results. 

- Participates in the selection of appropriate educational materials. 

- Vfrltes Educational plans for children as assigned. 

- Mrites quarterly reports on children as assigned. 

CERTIFICATION ATO QUALIFICATIONS 

Hist have certification as a Generic fecial Teacher of School 
age Children with ttLld fecial Needs. (Master's degree preferred.) 
Teaching experience is required, preferably in both regular and 
special needs classrooms. 

RESPONSIBLE TO the building principal for day-to-day work. Evaluation 
of the .R«sou2'ce Room teacher will be the responsibility of the 
Principal as primary evaluator and the Administrator of fecial 
Education as secondary evalxiator. 



April 5, 1978 
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JOB SPECIFICATION 



School Adjustment Counselor 



General Description 

Responsibilities of the School Adjustment Counselor shall be limited 
to those assigned through the Director of Guidance and Student Personnel 
and may involve casework services of individuals and families. The empha- 
sis will be on preventive and therapeutic social and mental health services 
as an Integral part of the educational process. These services will be 
coordinated cooperatively with the members of the Child Study Team and 
appropriate community agencies. 

Specific Responsibilities 

1, Prepare social histories and diagnostic evaluations, 

2, Provide casework services of individuals and families, 

3, Provide reaching out casework and intervention in crisis 
situation, 

4, Referral of cases to appropriate community resources as a result 
of Child Study Team recommendation and approval of the Director, 

5, Woi^k cooperatively with other school personnel relative to the 
social, emotional and educational needs of students, 

6, Work as a Child Study Team member to facilitate communication 
between home and school, 

7, Assume such other related duties and responsibilities as may be 
assigned by the Superintendent. 

8, In all cases, these functions, activities and their application 

are subject to approval and change by the Superintendent of Schools, 

Staff Relationship 

The School Adjustment Counselor is directly responsible to the 
Director of Guidance and Student Personnel and in all respects is respon- 
sible to the building principal for the cases to which he/she is assigned. 

The role of the School Adjustment Counselor to staff is best effected 
by a cooperative relationship in all matters involving the social adjustment 
services. 
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Preferences for Educational and Professional Experiences 

- A Master's Degree In one or more of the following fields of 
concentration; Social Work, Psychology or Guidance* 

• A Master's Degree in Social Work receives full approval. 
Master's Degree in other dlsclplinas should conform to the 
following: 

A minimum of 15 semester hours in the following areas: 
Counseling "Ti g 
Psychology S 
Social Work 6 

- Must meet state certification requirements. 

- A minimum of two years of successful experience with ages 3 through 21 
as a social worker or adjustment counselor, preferably related to a 
public school setting. 

- A minimum of two years of successful experience as a social worker 
or adjustment counselor preferably with a public school system. 

- Supervised clinical experience either in an approved graduate 
program or a mental health agency. 

- The preferred qualifications listed above may be waived when, in the 
judgement of the Superintendent, a candidate has other outstanding 

. qualifications which might offset a specifically listed preference. 

Perquisites 

Salary: 1974-75 - Appropriate place on teachers' salary schedule 

with credit for academic preparation and related 
professional experience as Judged by the Superin- 
tendent. 

Work Year; The regular school year as approved by the School 
Committee. 

Sick Leave, Funeral Leave, Excused Leave, Religious Leave and Longevity 
shall be applied in the same manner as teachers. 
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POSITION DEfeRIPTION 

Position 

Reading Teacher 

Elementary Skill Center Teacher 
Secondary Reading Teacher, Grades 6-12 

Qualifications 

Education 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ I 

Master's degree in reading is preferred. 

Must have Massachusetts certification as "Special Teacher-Reading" 
or "Consulting Teacher of Reading". 

Candidates without experience must have class standing in the top 
25% of their undergraduate and/or graduate degree class. 

> 

Experience 

It Is preferred that the candidate have at least one year's experience 
as a regular classroom teacher and at least one year's experience as a 
reading teacher. 

Salary 

Belmont Teacher's Salary Schedule 
Position Responsibilities 

- To the appropriate School Principal for the day to day operation of 
a Skill Center or Reading Center, and as a resource person for the 
school's developmental reading and language arts program. 

- To the Coordinator of Reading for the development of a philosophical 
base and the maintenance of a well-coordinated system-wide reading 
program. 

- Cooperatively with classroom teachers and other specialists to assist 

in planning and providing appropriate reading programs for all students. 

Duties of the Position 

- Cooperates In screening, diagnosing and selecting students for special 
reading programs or courses, and participates in the Student Review 
Team. 

- Works directly with students to provide remedial or corrective instruc- 
tion, reinforcement, 6v enrichment of skills in reading, language 

arts or other basic skill areas, as needed. This instruction may take 
place in the Reading Center or Skill Center, or In the classroom. 

- Works with classroom and content area teachers to articulate and 
coordinate special reading programs with classroom programs. 
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- Is a resource person In the total school reading program: / 

a. Assists teachers In organizing classroom reading programs - 
organization of reading groups; selection of materials; sug- 
gestions for techniques > skill management, and organization of 



time. 



b. Makes recommendations for the school reading program based on 
Interpretation of reading test scores. / 

c. Makes r<=icommendatlons regarding needs for diagnostic a^d In- 
structional reading materials; assists In the school inventory 
of reading materials. 

d. Makes recommendations regarding reading needs In content areas » 
and works with content teachers to help students develop the 
reading skills needed for effective reading of special subject 
materials. 

e. Is available to provide or recommend workshops for staff and 
parents. 

f. May disseminate to staff and community Information, educational 
articles, newsletters about school programs. 

Works with reading staff and reading coordinator to maintain and 
Improve the system-wide reading program. 

May at the request of the principal, provide Instruction In other 
basic skill areas such as writing or mathematics (elementary level 
only), as needed by Individual students. 
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m (PROPOSED) JOB DESCRIPTION 

flIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The school counselor is responsible to the High School Principal and his 
designated representative (s) and will be evaluated and supervised by the Head 
Counselor, High School Principal and Director of Guidance and Studenj^ Personnel 
on a cooperative basis. In the fulfillment of his role, the coun*«lor is pri- 
marily responsible for aiding students in the resolution of personal educational 
problems, and the planning of achievable vocational goals through a realistic 
self-appraisal of his own interests, needs and potential. 



SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. Information Service 

- Collects and disseminates to students and parents information concerning 
careers, opportunities for future education and training, and school 
curriculum offerings, 

- Assists students and parents in understanding procedures for making 
applications and planning for financing the student's educational and 
vocational goals beyond high school. 

- Consults with the school administration and faculty relative to the 
curriculum offerings which will meet the abilities, interest, and needs 
of students. 

- Develops an understanding of the total school curriculum and communicates 
this information to students, parents and the faculty. 

- Shares appropriate individual student data with staff members, with due 
regard to confidentiality. 

B. Referral Procedure 

- Accepts referrals from teachers, parents and/or school administrators. 

- Initiates referrals, with the approval of parents, to specialists in the 
district and/oi' community agencies. 

- Functions in a coordinative and/or consultative role when providing 
assistance to the students. 
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C. Counseling Service 

- Assists the student by means of individual and/or small group counseling 
sessions to understand and accept himself as an individual, thereby making 
it possible for the student to express and develop an awareness of his own 
feelings, values, and needs. 

- Seeks to develop in the student a greater ability to cope with and solve 
problems and to increase competence in making decisions and plans for 
which he and his parents are responsible. 

- Furnishes educational, vocational, and personal Information to the student, 
as required, regarding his plans, choices, or problems. 

6 (J 



Testing, Measurement, and Individual Appraisal Service 



- Accumulates meaningful information concerning students through such means 
*^ as conferences with students, parents and teachers, standardized test 

scores, academic records, anecdotal records, personal data forms, auto- 
biographies. Inventories, and rating scales. 

- Interprets student information to students, parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and others professionally concerned with the^student. 

- Assists with the identif icatipji of students with special abilities or needs. 

- Administers tests when deemed appropriate by the Director of Guidance and 
Student Personnel. 

- Releases educational information concerning students only to professional 
educators and/or prospective employers. Ethical standards are to be 
observed when releasing confidential information. 

Placement Service 

- He shall assist students and parents to make a long-range plan of study 
for the high school years and periodically review such factors as changes 

in the curriculum, student appraisal data, school achievement, the student's 
maturity, and new goals. 

- He shall plan with administrators and teachers: to assist appropriate 
classroom placement for students; to establish procedures for course 
selection by students and grouping of students. 

- He shall furnish student data to the receiving school when a student 
transfers, obtain student data for new students, and give individual 
student data to educational institutions and prospective employers. 

€} 

- He shall assist students and parents with the procedures for completing 
applications and financial plans for attending educational institutions 
and for making application for employment. 

- He shall confer with admissions personnel and personnel directors and 
visit educational institutions as well as businesses and industries 
for the purpose of assisting students, in gaining admission to institu- 
tions of higher learning or post high school employment. 

Follow-Through, Research, and Evaluation Services 

- Conducts and/or cooperates with others in conducting studies of graduates 
and/or school dropouts. 

- Assists in the analysis of all aptitude and achievement tests and shall 
prepare summary reports to be presented to teachers and administrators. 

- Conducts studies and prepares reports as directed in regard to scholastic 
aptitude, achievement and the educational program. 
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- Periodically evaluates the use of pupil personnel records and makes 
recommendations for revision whenever necessary. 

* Keeps Informed of educational and occupational trends at the national 
and local levels. 

- Assists with evaluative studies *of the counseling and guidance program. 

Maintains and utilizes pupil cumulative folders » collects and records 
essential facts and information about pupils in these folders » information 
which Is appropriate to an understanding of the pupil's abilities, apti- 
tudes » achievement, interests, and other personal characteristics. 

Summary 

The counselor shall perform such other relevant duties as may be assigned 
by the Principal and Director of Guidance and Student Personnel. In all cases, 
responsibilities, functions, and any changes are subject to approval of the 
Superintendent. 

DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS 

- Must meet Massachusetts certification requirements. 

- Master's degree In guidance or related field and/or substantial graduate 
work related to work responsibilities. 

- Some teaching experience is preferred. 

- Experience In counseling In a public school setting; Intern experience 
Is the minimum acceptable. 

- Demonstrated ability to relate with students of all ability levels plus 
an understanding of the guidance function within the public schools. 

- Demonstrated ability to maintain positive relationships with professional 
staff, parents and the community and to articulately explain guidance 
functions. 

- Proven ability to organize and function effectively while meeting diverse 
responsibilities. 

VfORK YEAR AND PERQUISITES ; Same as teacher 

SALARY ; Appropriate place on teachers' salary schedule based on experience and 
preparation. 
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PROPOSED JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
CAREER EDUCATION SPECIALIST 



General Description 

The career education specialist works as a coordinator and resource 
person reporting to the Director of Guidance and Student Personnel Services 
In the area of career education. The career education specialist is respon- 
sible for a comprehensive approach to the development of a career awareness 
program for kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Specific Responsibilities 

The Career Education Specialist: 

Is responsible for developing a sequential K through grade twelve 
set of objectives to expose all students to a wide spectrum of 
career development information, knowledge, skills and attitudes. 

Is responsible for planning, developing and maintaining a Career 
Information Center in the schools. 

Works cooperatively with the building principals in planning^ and 
teaching elective courses in career awardness education. 

Serves as a resource person to the building principals and staffs 
in providing learning activities related to career education. 

Consults with the principals and their staffs relative to career 
education materials that may augment existing curriculum offerings. 

Works cooperatively with the counselors in providing career 
education services. 

Collects and disseminates to students, parents and staff members 
Information concerning career education and career opportunities. 

Assists guidance counselors in matters srtainlng to job rvq^'irements, 
trade schools and vocational opportunities. 

Informs area business and industry of vocational education programs 

in the schools, and seeks information regarding their job requirements. 

Will teach one course in Career Awareness at the Chenery Middle School. 

Remains up-to-date on changing job-entry skill requirements and 
changing technologies in business and Industry. 

Performs other duties, as suggested by the Director of Guidance 
and Student Personnel Services and approved by the Superintendent 
of Schools. ^ 
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Staff Relationships 

In all matters concerning the plans, development and Implementation of 
a comprehensive program In career education, the career counselor should main 
tain a cooperative relationship with the building principal and the Director 
of Guidance and Student, Personnel Services. 

Preferences for Education and Professional Experience 

A master's degree from an accredited college or university, to 
Include specialization In Career Education or Guidance/Counseling. 

Certification as required by state authorities. 

Evidence of two years of appropriate school-related experiences (may 
be waived in unusual circumstances) . 

The preferred qualification listed above may be waived when, in the 
Judgment of the Superintendent, a candidate has other outstanding 
qualifications which might offset a specifically listed preference. 

Salary: 1977-78 Teachers Schedule 

B>A. BA + 15 M.A. MA + 15 MA + 30 MA + 45 Doctorate 
(Minimum) $10,465 $10,672 $11,222 $11,548 $11,875 $12,237 $12,599 
(Maximum) 17,341 17,640 19,322 .19,746 20,268 20,824 21,381 

Work Year 

The work year shall be the same as a teacher's work year. 
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!)• List or Services Provided by a Sample of Other Specialists 



(Source: Adapted from list developed at Children's Hospital, 

Patient Activities Department, Boston, Massachusetts, 1977,) 
There are many specialists In the comiounlty and in many agencies 
upon whom you may need to call. They can provide more assistance in those 
areas in which you are having a particular problem. Listed below are 
some of these people and the kinds of services they can provide. 

AUDIOLOGIST 

A specialist who screens and evaluates people for their 
hearing ability. She/he may also prescribe hearing aids 
or make suggestions for training. 

DENTIST 

A specialist who screens, diagnoses and treats teeth 
and gums. 

NEUROLOGIST 

A medical doctor who works with the screening, diagnosis 
and treatment of disorders of the brain and nervous 
system. 

NUTRITIONIST 

A specialist who plans, screens and treats issues sur- 
rounding diet. 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST 

A specialist who develops programs, particularly in fine 
motor and self-help skills, to provide -independence in 
people with handicaps. 

OPHTHALMOLOGIST 

A medical doctor specializing in diagnosis and treatment 
of the eyes. 

OPTICIAN 

An Individual who makes corrective lenses. 
OPTOMETRIST 



A specialist who screens for vision, prescribes pnd fits 
glasses and provides eye exercises and treatments. 
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ORTHOPEDIST 

A medical doctor who treats diseases of muscles. Joints 
and bones and prescribes corrective equipment. 

OTOLOGIST (ENT) 

A medical doctor who treats eyei ear» nose and throat 
disorders. 

PEDIATRICIAN 

A medical doctor who specializes In treating children. 
PHYSICAL THERAPIST 

A specialist who works with motor functions and treats 
muscle^ joint, nerve and bone diseases or Injuries. 

PSYCHIATRIST 

A medical doctor who diagnoses and treats personality 
and emotional disorders. 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

A specialist who screens, diagnoses and treats individuals 
with social, emotional, behavioral and developmental 
problems. 

REHABILITATION COUNSELOR 

A specialist who aids individuals in gaining job-related 
skills and finding employment. 

SOCIAL WORKERS 

Specialists who manage cases, aid families in finding 
resources and help then In coping wiuh family dif*- 
f Iculties. 

SPEECH PATHOLOGIST 

A specialist who scrcicns, diagnoses and treats individuals 
with couuuvinica t ic*n d i sorders . 
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Eco-mapping (Apter) 

A Checklist for Teachers' Self-Study 
of Classrooms (Apter) 

Hobbs, N. "An ecologically oriented, 
service-based system for the classifi- 
cation of handicapped children." 
(See especially the section: Ecological 
Assessment and Enablement Plan," [pp. 276- 
283].) 
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From Apter, S. Troubled children/Troubled systems . 
New York: Pegamoii, 1982. 

Educational Planning 123 

thwwi good behavior (the child is required lo remain scaled for exiendud 
periods of lime, is not nllowed lo iiiicraci with his/her peers, docs not act bs if 
he/sbe enjoys doing speciTic tasks, appears lo dislike the teacher, only 
niiibchavcs in cnvironmcnU thai arc loosely structured). 

Ecological assessment relates directly to situational variables and to the child's 
interactions with these variables in different environments. The resource 
leichcr must analy/c the child, especially if he/she is evidencing any type of 
b<h«vior problem, in different environments in the school and make ad- 
justnienis in the environments in which the child is having difficulty, ad- 
juiimenii with the child, or adjustments in both Ip. 208). 



ECOMAPPING 

Figure 6.1 above demonstrates the use of an increasingly popular aspect of 
ecological assessment, ecological mapping or cconiapping, as it is 
jomciimes called. Ecomapping is based on the premise that each child in 
pyl of a mini-social-system and that it is possible to represent that 
^system graphically. The resulting schematic representation of a 
youngster's ecosystem is termed an ecomap. The process by which the 
(comap is produced is known as ecomapping. 
The simplest kind of ecomap might look like this: 




Mote that the child Is at the center of his own syst«:nt iiiul that home und 
jchool environments overlap with different parts of the child (and elicit dif- 
ferent hchaviors from the child). 

Before the simple ecomap above can be extended to include more infor- 
niation, it is necessary, as MacKay (1978) says, "to do some detective 
work." By visiting and observing the child in a variety of settings and talk- 
ing with the adults who interact with the youngster, a teacher or 
psychologist might be able to determine exactly where the disturbance in the 
jystem occurs. 

Figure 6.2 represents the ecosystem of a seventh-grade boy (MacKay, 
1978) whose problems seem to center on math class (observations Indicate 
no problems in other settings). Further, it has been determined that the issue 
Inoiath class is that the material is too difficult for the youngster and new 
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Troubled Children/Troubled Sysl^mi 





Math Skills below grade level 



Provide math teacher with Stem Materials 



Fig. 6.2. (iconup of ihr troubled malh<cla.\5 system of a scvenih-grade boy (After MicKiy. 
1978). 

or dirfcrcnt maici inls must be provided in order for the malh class system to 
become balanced again. 

The X in ihc overlapping child-school area rcprcsenis ihc disturbed malh 
class syslcm for our ''troubled" child. The box at the bollom of Figure 6.2 
oullincs the rctnediation plan. 

Should lime and the specifics of your job de.scriplion allow, you might 
next decide to invesligale the home sphere. Whenever this is possible, it is a 
good idea, as it ccrlainly cati provide more important information for the 
ccomap (and for your planning efforts) and can also often be a first step in 
developing belter home-school relationships. 

Figure 6.3 represents a series of more elaborate ccomaps of MacKay'i 
scvcnih-gradc boy. The uppermost map (Figure 6.3a) represents the two 
major findings of the analysis of the seventh-grader's home system: the boy 
has essentially no outside activities ;»nd the home atmosphere is marked by 
the parents cunlinual fighting. At this pt>ini in the ecomapping proccess, 
some new system disturbances have been identified, but remediation plans 
have not yet been developed (hence the two empty boxes in Figure 6.3a). 

MacKay suggests looking for obvious solutions first, in this case, it is h^r 
belief that the obvious solution lo finding oulside activities for a seventh* 
grade boy is to check at his scl.ool. Should thai prove unproductive (ihe bus 
schedule may prohibit his slaying after scliool hours), it would make sense 
to check on neighborhood facihiics near the youngslcr*s home. If >*'C 
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assume thai our seventh-grader cannot stay at .school and needs to find 
oulside-lhe-homc activities in his neighborhood^ tite retnediation miphi he 
involvement in a ncai by youlh program and the ccomap might now look 
it does in Figure 6.3b. 

The final discordance in our scvenih-grndcr's troubled sy.sfem might re- 
quire the services of anolltcr agency. In Ihis case, ii might be appropriate for 
one or both parents to receive a.ssisiancc from the comniuniiy family and 




(•) aVUIa below grade ievgl 



P.irer^ts fight -i great deal 



Provide math teacher with 
Stern MaterlAla 




'Child has no otusldc ictivittes 



\ 



Ncl^shb-jrhood Vouth 
llobHy Shop 



(V) 



\ 

Jkth ^kllH hnl:^ cr... lg I cvtl P-irents flRht a ^rot deal 



Provide nafh teacher **iih 
Stem Mitttfuu 



Fig. 6.3, Progression of cco-ntap^ in pUniung for a si:vemh'(trade boy (After M.uKay, 
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Troubled Children/Troubled Sy$lcmi 





cliildren's service, and now ilic ccomap vvoiitd be depicted by I'igurc 6 
Incidentally. MacKay poini^ oui [\w need for ccoK^Ki^'al assessors lo verv 
facilitators m the srfvia-dcti\Lry ^•<K*c^s. Tor example, il may be cMrcir 
liclpful fiu the leather. psycholociM. social worker, or oih.cr p^o^'e'^^ic 
inv<ilNed in this c.xanu^lc lo accompany the pareni(s) on the fuM inp to 
family and cluldrcn*s scr\icc agency. 
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MacKay also points otil ihat the use of an ccomapping technique can not 
only help in ihc dcvclopmenl of appropriate inlcrvcniion plan.s but may also 
revitalize aspects of a younsstcrVs .system thai can become very productive 
assets for the future: 

Althouph wc have identined and provided a solution for every need that seems 
to be the most serious for this child and our ecolo);ical map looks complete, we 
have actually cliangcd the ecological map of this child by the nature of our in* 
ferventions. We have added two components to his ecology that were dormant 
AS far as his life was concerned: neighborhood (through the Youth Hobby 
Shop) and Community (through the Family and Children's Service). We can- 
not know how involved these two components will become in the life of this 
child and his family but the chemistry of the interaction will have an effect on 
both and hopefully, the experiences in both components wilt give the child and 
the family more alternatives for success and joy in life (p. 11). 

Figure 6.3d shows the completed ecomap, and indicates how neighborhood 
and community components of our seventh-grader's system have been 
brought lo life and integrated into remediation plans for one youngster's 
troubled system. 

The ecomap technique has been utilized in a variety of settings. Hartman 
(1978) for example, provides some description of ecological assessment for 
social workers: 

Social workers have cecently attcmpied to use the ecological metaphor to pro- 
vide a new way of thinking about and understanding what has always been the 
central focus of social work, ••petson-in-siiuat'on," Such a stance appears to- 
be useful in assessment and in devising ways of being helpful. 

. . . Utilizing the ecological model for assessment in social v^ork leads us to 
focus 01! the complex ecological system which includes the individual or family 
and ihc total environment and the transactional rclniionNhips between that in- 
dividual or family and Ihc environment. 

... An ecological assessment which focuses on the transactions between 
human beings and the complex of systems which compose their environments 
leads naiurall> to a model of social work practice which focuses interventions 
on these transactions and to particular reliance on such social work nracti* 
lioncr roles ns mediator, enablcr, social broker, and advocate. The goals of 
such ecologically oriented practice is the enhancement of the quality of life, 

... An ecological assessment requires the visualizing of a highly complex 
system v^ith rti^^ny variables acting simullaneoudy. . . . On? picture however, 
Is \sorth a thousand worJs and thus, through drawing a nth^r sirn^Me map of 
the person or family in the hfc spnce, many ol* the complexities and interrela- 
tionships can be captured (p. 18). 
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Hartman (1978) also suggests four ways lo utilize the ccomop and the 
ecological mapping process: . 

1) A "fhinkin<s; looV*/or fhc worArr— The worker may simply want to think 
about n family siuiation. organize Uaia, discover areas where more inTor. 
maiicin is needed, nnd begin lo locate posMhle areas for intcrvcniitm. 
Sketching out ihe map may enable the worker in "see*' Ihe siUialion in a 
new way and ou( of this enhanced understanding may come meaning by 
crealive prohlcm solving. i 

2) An us%v\.snicfU toot to he uxctl jointly hy workt-r and t:licn(f5)--Do\\\\!, (he 
Eco-map together moves hoih worker and client to a view of the tofal 
sifnalion. Ihe construction of the map gives the information gathering 
some pattern and structure. I'ollowing cuinpletion of the map, the worker 
and clicni(s) can exaiTiinc it ingciRcr and reach a joint assessment of the 
siiuatlnti and a plan for change. 

3) A revortlin\i /oo/— Some agencies have found the map lo be a useful re- 
cording and'communicatioi> lool. The presence of an Efco-map in a ca^e 
record can give anotlier staff member or a supervisor a quick seme of the 
situation and communicate con.sldernble information. 

4) A measure of change-Some agencies have experimented with drawing the 
Eco-map at intake and again'at termination. A comparison of ihc two will 
demonstrate what change has taken place |p. 20). 

An ccomap is one especially ecological assessment methods In addition, a 
variety of more traditional assessment toots can also be utili^ed within the 
context of an ecological orientation. For example, systematic observations 
can be made of youngsters in as many components as possible of a par- 
ticular child's system. 

More specifically, formal or infortnal observations might focus on the in- 
teractions between teachers (or other adults) and identified troubled 
children. Instruments for classroom observation, for example, are available 
and have been used for a variety of research and program planning efforts 
in the past. To be useful, of course, such instruments rnusi be both valid 
and practical (appropriate to the situation at hand). 

Checklists and ratine scales arc additional measures that may prove 
useful iii ecological assessment practices. Chccklisi.s can be formal or infor- 
mal and can be u(ili/cd best as a means by ^^hich youngsters' or en- 
vironments' sirentilhs and weaknesses can be assessed and described. Often- 
times, checklists can be devised by teachers for particular situations. 
Ecolotfic;?lly, lio^'icvcr, teachers or others who devise such instruments musl 
be careful lo be comprehensive in scope, lo look for positive as well a5 
negative characteristics, awd to develop tools that can be useful in a variety 
of settings. 
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Rating scales arc S6>niewhal tnore sophiblicated than checklists; they can 
describe the dcf;rcc to which particular characierisiics exist in the sitiiarion 
which is being examined. Rating scales may also be devised for specific 
situations so long as .scale developers pay careful attention lo validity as well 
as practicality concerns. 

Finally, sociomeiric techniques. can also be a useful addition lo the 
ecological assessment process. Sociograms enable assessors to understand . 
the web of relationships within any particular behavior setting more clearly. . 
They arc particularly liel^^ful in our efforts to understand Ihc place of 
troubled children in classrooms. 



CONCLUSIONS 

It is essential that the assessment process which forms the initial and critical 
first step of any problem-solving, or planning process have an ecological 
basis if v^c expect to develop programs with the potential to effect troubled 
systems, While wc have discussed a number of specific .strategies for 
ecological asscbsmeni, it is most important lo recall that however it is done, 
assessment musl be of the system, not simply of ihc child in isolation from 
the contexts thai surround him or her. 

While techniques for ecological assessment are still developing, wc are 
beginning to understand isomc critical aspects of this proccs.^. I-or example, 
Ihe importance of considering strengths is emphasized by Koppil/ (1977), 
especially in relation lo work with older children (though the point holds 
equally well for young children); 

When older children arc seen for cvaluaticMi it is just as important to determine 
what they arc good at than what their problems nre. E\cn ihoufih every effort 
should be made lo remediate specific jcarninK difficuhies mo^t children learn 
besl and are taught most .successfully by building c»n ihdr areas of strength 
IP. 137). 

Wicderholi el ah (1978) have suggested that resource teachers follow the 
following guidelines adopted from Wright (1967). At this phase in the 
development of ecological assessment techniques, wc believe it would be arv 
propriatc for other teachers, psychologists, social workers, and oih^r 
workers to use the following as the basis for their own assessment activities: 

1. The resource teachc'r should focus on both the child and the environment 
during data gathering. 

2. The teacher should report on these two variables in as much detail ns possi- 
ble. 




^rcn Apter. S. rhUdrer'--^..M.d systems. New York: 

Fegamon, 1982. 
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I'm 

doing 
oVay 



\\\ like 
10 do 
bciier 



a teacher or noJ. 



rica.SC wr 



Ucms 



ln»porlant 



Noi 



Vm 
doing 
oVay 



rd like 
10 do 
bciicr 



(er|c 8( 



\, Involve Mudcnls in ics^on, 

2. Snniulaic clau pafiicipa- 

3. Presenl informAlioi^r^o^ 

4. R<pc»l Imporlanl poini$. 

5. Use exomplcs ond iliuM.n- 

(ions. 

6. Ask qucMions il»al 

Hiniulaie discussion. 

7. Use group techniques In 

class. . 

provide Immedlaie verbal 
feedback. 

9. Solidi feedback from 

class. 

10. Serve as resource for 

students. 

11. Use verba) praise. 

12. Use nonverbal re^^ards. 

13. Use punishmcni. 

14. Be accepting of ideas 
M^idciJls express. 

15. Try new approaches. 

16. AsNCss worth of innnvu- 

tu>ns. 

n. As^iKn grades H^^nidcniN. 
IR. S\M vt;»iul;uds !tw '.l.*^^- 

19. Set iinuis lor tKiss 

nvrnbtrs. 

20. Fnforce limiu. 

21. \ i \ iuhcn knovs y^:KMl 1 

do n^u undcfMurul some- 
ihing \hty hiwc said. 

22. I c» others know xshtu \ 

like soniethmg Ihcy have 



I 

: 
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4 

5 

6 

7 
I 

9 

10 

11 
12 
I) 
U 

IS 
16 

17 
IR 
19 

20 
21 



25. Lci oUicrs know when I 

disagree wiih il)cm. 
J4» Lei others know s^hcn I 

think ihcy h«vc chanpcd 

the subjeci or beconjc 

Irrelevtni. 

25. Lcl others know wheit I'm 

letting irritated. 

26. l et others know when I 

feci hurtorcinbariassed. 
or put dow n by scmci hing 
^ they have said or done. 
Itf Lisiening io understand 
rather than preparing my 
next lemaik. 
2f Before agreeing or dis- 
tgreeing, checking m 
mikc sure I do under- 
stand what others mean, 
29. Checking out with oiheri 
what I think they are 
feding rather than 
assuming I know. 
JO. Talking in group discus- 
sions. 

Jl. Being able loiiand tension 
and conflid. 

32. Accepting help from others. 

33. Offering help to others. 

34. Standing up for myself • 
among peers. 

33. Giving in 10 oihers- 

36. Feeling pojitively about 
being ■ teacher. 

37. Being oplimiMic about 
education In our system. 

35. Understanding thoroughly 
materials I leach. 

39. Knowing about resources 
available in my district. 

40. Monitorinji nonvcfbil cues^ 
of luidcnts aivd othcis. 

41. being asKrti^c wiih aJmm- 
iiiraiors and pircnls. 

4:. Bring a nuKicI for Mudcnii 
to ndinire and cmuUie. 
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Tcblr 7.fl.(Conl.) 



Items 



Noi 

Impofiam lmport«ni 



doing 
ok Ay 



I'd like 
to do 
tKtier 



43. Sp'snd lime ido.ie wlih 

lndivld\iat sltid^nis. 

44. Consoling children who ex- 

press fears and probleras. 

45. Plnying siiulents in 

and outside cLiss. 

46. T()lk infornially to students. 

Additional lleius 



eeptualizc ihclr rolrs. The Scir-Coiiccpiion of Own Role Pcrfannancc and 
directions for its use may be seen in Tnblc 7,7, • 

Fox et al. point out that this inMrument might be used both to list a 
teacher's octuut behaviors and/or a tcncher^s expected behaviors. If teachers 
complete the report twice, once Tor actual behaviors and once for behaviors 
Ihey believe to be expected of them, the rcsuhing conira.sis mighl become 
the basis for productive consideration of potential role change. 

iOne way in which teacher roles mighl change is for teachers to incor- 
porate more of an advocacy orientation into their work. Oarnesi tlyman. 
and Bragar (1977) note that advocacy involves efforts to change policies 
that have led to a particular pioblcm, In addition to acting on behalf of 
someone who has the identified problems. They also notf the critical rela- 
tionship l^etween the ecological model and the role of advocate: 

To be an advocate, one must see behavior is a product of the interaction be- 
tween ■ person and their environment (the ecological mode!) rath^^r thnn ai 
lociiied within a person (the medical model). So no child is a •^behavior prob- 
lem'^ in a vacuum; rather, he or she is disturbing to i particular person in a 
particular sliuaiion. The remedy then relates to the shuatlon and the interac- 
tion between the child and the situation, not just to changing the child. 

To advocate for one person to change hi!</hcr situation may help thai par- 
ticular person. Hui often others arc in the same or Mmilar situations: what 
seems like Q private or personal problem ir. often a ••public" one. An advocaie 
will try to change the |)olicics that create the public problem, not juM find a 
soluium for one particular case (p. 1661. 

The move toward an advocacy ro^c for teachers is one important way in 
which teacher hchavjor <:an be 'Mutngcd directly. 1 cache rs might al«:o dolinc 
their wkh nunc ii\ terms of c(Mnmunit) cducaiion. or parent cd\icutiot). or 
prevention, each of which would btoadcn ihcnotiou of tcaelting and in- 



From Hobbs, N. An ecologically oriented servicerbased system 'or 
the classification of handicapped children. In. S. Sal2. ^^er, 
J. Antrobus, & J. Click (Eds.), The ecosystem of the sick 
child. NY: Academic Press, 1980. 
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An Ecologically Oriented, Service-based 
System for the Classification of 
Handicapped Children 

NICHOLAS H03BS 



Editors* Introduction 



What follows is the blueprinl for an .nnovatlve ='«S ^cat on schem^^^^^ 
pllcable to the entire range of handicapping condH.ons n childhood. DesP'»e f ? 
oareni scope of the proposal, it achieves a more precise focus, by virtue of be ng 
Srcebard. than any'^^ther classification o- ^^V.^„7,rUnr;Tstat for 

utilized whether it be the OS.M III. which is Seing developed m the Um.ed States or 
?he WHO system being worked on by the rest of the memoer countries of the World 



N hcirHobbs Who has had the opportunity to examine innumerable classlflca- 
,ion s^uiies whSe ^e^wa chair of the U.S Government sponsored task force on 
ciassi Sn 0 handicapped children, has acquired more sophistication and more 
w^iness a^ul the impact of the process of classifying than most of the research- 
Trs and prat^i oners who have utilised already existing ca.eBorical systems or h^^^^^^ 
developed their own for the purpose of defining and isolating those aspects of 
disturbance with which they arc expressly concerned. ..|, i. 

This sophistication has led him to comment in introducing » 
necessary for the dcvclopncrt of a clarification system to define clearly what pt/r- 
Tos "(cv .10° J italics) are to be .orv.O by the system and '.o ''^<;^[\^^J'^ 
S^sed to do •• It is quite a different Ih.rg to specify the purpose of a system than to 
J^ec^y the contenJof the system, not that precise definitions o' content are no re- 
inr anrsvsiBm whatever the use to which It is to be put. but that the neglect 
;rth^ s^iJiclSn thS purpoia: o. a system can l«ad to its Inappropriate utiliza- 

***Wlth regard to lnter>.entlon into the lives of handicapped children labeling IM 
chUdlin m t^irn. of predetermined categories ha* very often resulted In denying 
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them Ironirnoni ihot might hnvn holpnd (hern or pincing them In Ircatmcni 6lluallon9 
that have compounded Iheir probloms. 

Most of our diagnostic systoms, particularly those that have attempted to classify 
bohavlcr In tho field of menial disorder, have boon dovniopod In (he laboratory for 
the purpose of de'lning a rosoarch sample (hat is homogonoous with respect (o the 
behavior the researrhor is intorosted In. That Is, o^^ course, a legitimate and 
necessary component of research activity, necessary for conducting research In*, 
volving questions of etiology, opldomlology» and limiting the oxUapolatlon of find* 
Ings lo tho proper population. 

However, with respect to Intervention (which Hobbs points out Includes service 
delivery, the organization of public and private agencies, planning, funding, 
accounting, and evaluating program effects), classification by merely categorizing 
disturbed behavior is not sufficient. What Is needed Is an assessment of the 
dhfthiiiiir.^ ^nri nnmj'y of the Child alonfl with the ocolofllcal resources availa ble to 
•hfl phiifl In order to arrive at a match between tho two. Fo r Iniervenilon, neither com- 
ponent can stand by itself, and a simultaneous (unctlonol assossment Is necessary. 
II Is a blueprint for Just such a system thai Hobbs proposes. 

The extenaton of such n system, tailored as It Is to tho Individual variability that ts 
found among handicapped children. Is no! beyond our capabilities. II we follow 
Hobbs one stop further and build Into the treatment programs a^chema for reco rd* 
Ing and f^n ^rflUy fegla terl nq not Only the children's p xahlr'^*. '^^ *AfV| MS Jh a t 
jvere pro vldn^and t hQ QQai -nlJIiDS O so rvlcos, wo can begin to buHd up a data bank 
to uso asT national resource tor projecting estimates need and cost. 

Perhaps his view may bo soon by some as grandiose ^ Jl In our opinion It would 
servo In tho long run to orgunlzu in a more rational way the resources we have 
available for helping disabled children and provide us with a loss costly and more ot- 
tectlvoiy focused system of Intervention than wo currently have. 

TheEdilora 

Introduction 

This chapter o ^ncs a now procedure* for the classification of handi- 
capped children for lh<. purpose nf improving procedures for providing ser- 
vices to ihem • .d thrir l.ur.iliesJ The plan \s simple i^nd strai^ihtforward. It 
proposes that handicapped children be classified not on the basis of ibc 
familiar cateuuries of handicapping conditions but rather on the basis of the 
services they require in order to grow in health, in intellectual competence, 
in social adjustment, and in self-esteem— up to some reasonable criterion. 
The plan recognizes llkit the child's developmental success depends not 
only on his or lier attitudes and abilities, but also on situational factors at 
home, at school, and in he community. Wc therefore refer to the plan as 
an ecologically oriented, service-based classification system. 

'For convenlfnce. wf n-kr «o "childrrn" Jnil intrnJ Ihrrtby In infKid^ cKitdrfn and 
jdolcsccnts. for vshom \ht syjicm h^i bren best worked our VWh aprropridif modifications 
and illuslfjiion*. it would equally applicable to adults, although Aduhi may not bf ai 
responsive to environmental ihanges a» moii children are. 
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Currently children who are handicapped are classified according to ap- 
proximately a dozen familiar categories; mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, blind or visually impaired, deaf or hearing impaired, or- 
thopcdically handicapped, and so on. New categories or new labels emerge 
from lime to time; thus the catcRories of learning disability and 
developmental disability have recently come into use. Other categories 
may be superimposed on these: indli^cnt. person in need of supervision, 
delinquent, and so on. The caieKorit^s are derived from diverse sources, in- 
cluding medicine, psychology, education, law. corrections, and social ser- 
vices. T7ie terms are useful when communication about a handicapped 
child has to he only roughly approximate, but they present formidable 
obstacles to the delivery of services to the child .md the child's family. To 
mention some of [1\q problems: 

1. The traditional categories obscure individual differences. There are 
mentally retarded children who cope well; there are legally blind children 
who can read print. At the point when decisions about services mu<il be 
made, the categories are all but useless. 

2. Current classification systems are based on the assumption that the 
problems of the handicapped child lie exclusively within the child. They do 
not recognize that the ability of the handicapped child to function well may 
depend heavily on environmental circumstances and arrangements. 

3. Ordinarily a child is assigned to only one category, for example, men- 
tally retarded or orthopedically handicapped. But handicapped children 
may frequently have handicaps other than the one on the basis of which 
they are classified, hidced, the more severe the handicap, the more likely 
are multiple handicaps. Thus incidence and prevalence data on handicap- 
ping conditions based on traditional classifications are often inaccurate. 

4. Current classification schemes are based on a pathology model; they 
are deficit oriented and do not take cognizance of individual strengths or 
ecological assets. 

5. The traditional categories encourage the labeling of children. While it 
is difficult to demonstrate that labels add a burden beyond that imposed by 
the handicapping condition itself, a ckissificaiion system that minimizes the 
use of labels has much to command it. 

6. The traditional categories tend to be static; they do not draw atten- 
tion to developmental and situational ihaoKes in the lives of handicapped 
children. Tl\ey nc«t only reduce expec tancy of change, hut function, in fict, 
to invite and confirm behavior required by the category. Thus, institutions 
for mentally retarded children tend to provide reduced learning oppor- 

mw^r^ 'i'^-'^v r'^-y ^'^^t^ 
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tunilics; institutions for the emotionally disturbcU invite sick behavior; iri- 
slilutions for delinquents bixome schools for crime, etc. 

7. The classification system "loses" chililren because ihey fit best be- 
tween catet;ories. It is not uniisunl lor .in emotionally disttirbcil, mentally 
retarded child to be denied services by a program For the emotionally 
disturbed because he or she Is mentally retarded and by a program for the 
mentally retarded because he or she is emotionally disturbed. 

8. The catcgoriciil system is a subbtantial impeiliment to the integration 
of services and the continuity of care. Responsibilities are divided among 
the several professions and myriad a};encies following cate^cuical boun- 
daries. There is currently no way to integrate services or apportion profes- 
sional responsibility rationally without first revising the concepts on which 
ihf current service delivery system is based. 

9. Finally, it is extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible, for govern- 
menis to develop an adequate system for planning and assessing account- 
ability using the classical categories as organizing concepts. To know, for 
example, that a school has served 24 mentally retarded children is of little 
use. One needs to know, for both planning and accountability purposes, 
precisely what services were required, what services were actually 
delivered, at what cost, and to what effect. 

The thesis advanced here is that our current system for classifying handi- 
capped children constitutes a major barrier to the efficient and effective 
delivery of services to them and their families and thereby impedes efforts 
to help them develop their potential to some reasonable level of attain- 
ment. An essential first step in improving service delivery would be to 
reconceptualize the basis on which handicapped children arc classified. 



An Ecologically Oriented, Service*based Classification System 

h is necessary for the dcvclopmcnl of a classification syslcin to define 
clearly what purposes are to be si-rvcd by the system «ind to specify what it 
is suppoH'd to do. The current syMem for clasMfyin}; handicapped children 
exemplifies wi'll the lailurc lo observe ihis fundamental principle. lixisling 
classification schemes are supposed to provide a basis for service delivery, 
fur elioluBical and cpidemiolnnjcal stuilics, for resiMrch in j'oneral, lor the 
or)5nniZrili()n of public and priv»ue a^;cncics, fi)r planning. funJit)^. and ac- 
cc^unting, and for ejiic in comnuinicalion among prc^fcssionnl people. U is 
not surprising; thai, in Jltrmpling lo do all those ihiny^, llicy do none of 
them >voll. IVopnscd hi-low i*; a ?iysrcm drsi^ned pnm.irily for the purpose 
of improving (he delivery t^f M'rviccf to handicapped childicn and ihcir 
families. It is an ecologically oriented, service-based f las&ifitation system. 
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The ecological nature of the system enables it to make use of the fact thai 
the functioning effectivenest* of a handicapped child (as is in fact true of all 
individuals, handicapped or not) v\ bubMantially affected by environmental 
influences, arrangements, and individual environmenl transactions. Tradi- 
tional classification systems make no provision for this important fad. The 
system proposed here includes both environmental determinants of eHec-^ 
live functioning and environmental responses evoked by the behavior of 
the individual. Environmental Jeterminanis include a wide range of alter- 
natives, such as the removal of access barriers and the provision of pros- 
thetic devices, having a hot meal, or providing a teacher or a pediatrician 
who understands the coping problems of handicapped children. The unit of 
classification, therefore,. is not the individual child but the child-in-selting. 
The system is referred to as ecological lo Mice into account the situatioftai 
(ievelopmenlai and transactional character of the demands on a service 
delivery system (See Fig. 14.1). 

The system is service*based in order to maximize its utility in planning, 
delivering, and accounting for services to handicapped children. Individual 
children are classified, to be sure, but not on the basis of clinical 
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nosologies; they ate classified on the basis of services required to achieve 
specified goals at a particular period in the life of the individual. The 
classical categories of handicapping conditions are not employed, at least 
for the purposes of service delivery. " ' 

The system does, however, make appropriate use of traditional assess- 
menl procedures, although it is not limited to ihem. In order to work out a 
service plan for .1 particular rhiUI, it may be necessary to have ihe results of 
an intelligence test, an electroencephalogram, a test of educational achieve- 
menl, an I'valuati.un of motor functioning, and so on. However, the tc^f 
results »ne ulilircd to arrive aS u specific service-ildivery plan, not for the 
purpose of making a diagnosis. 

Tlic iTologiciilly orirnti'd, scrvice*basrd plan for the classification of 
handicapped children consir^t?* of two insieparablc oimponentsi: the 
ecological assessment and the enablement plan, both of which arc expected 
to change with time. The plan thus avoicK Iwo severe limitation's of current 
classification schemes: (ii) the fixed diagno.sis, with diagnosis being an end 
in itself, and (h) the separation of diagnosis and treatment, often resulting 
in ibe neglect of treatment. 

Willie the traditional categories of handicapping conditions would not be 
used in the proposed system, it is not proposed that the classification of 
children and adolescents be abandoned. The proposal here advanced is, in 
fact, a classification scheme. It simply classifies many variables for the pur- 
pose of improving service delivery. 

Ecological Assessment and Enablement Plan 

To classify a child using the proposed system, the first step is Jo develop 
an "ecological asscssment'and enablement plan." This is a systematic audit 
of assets and deficits in. the child's ecosystem with respect to requtrcments 
for service. TJie asscssmeni involves: {a) idrnlifying sources of liiscord in 
the ecosystem as well as sources of strength that can be used to improve the 
jUHufness of fit be! ween the individual and important peo[^le and places in 
his lik'; and ib) specifying whdl services are required to enable the child to 
make rea.sonable progress toward achievable developmental goals. Tfie 
ecosystem of whirh thr child is ihe defining mi^mber should he brtnight sul^ 
ficienlly inli) hdhmce to function without umlue strv.s- arid to nisrture the 
clukl's dfvelof>nu'ril in ikn iideqiiiUe fashiim. Thr go.tl is not to mnkc the 
child i)erleci, but to make the ecosystem work re.is(»nably well. The goal 
can be achieved by effecting changes in the chiUI and al:.o by effecting 
changes m the context in whix.h he or she is expected to grow and learn. 
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particularly with respect to the expectations and conduct of significant peo- 
ple (mother, falhcr, teachers, siblings, friends, cic.) in \\\c child's life. 

An ecojogically oriented, service-barbed cla^^itication system requires 
some standardi/.cd procedui^e to determine the service requirements of the 
-handicapped child, in a setting, at a particular period of lime. This can be 
accomplished by means of an assessment conference. Ideally, the con- 
fcrence should be attended by all the people who have something of 
substance to contribute to the shaping of a service plan; the parents or 
guardiaa when appropriate, the child when old enough, a psychologist, a 
teacher, a special therapist perhaps, a physician/a social cajC worker, a 
supervi.sor at the prospective place for alter*school care, and so on. Actu- 
ally, the conference might seldom be as comprehensive as one might wish, 
but information from and about crucial people must be available at the 
planning session to make certain that an adequate plan is formulated for 
providing bcrvices to the child and that responsibility is assigned lor carry- 
ing out the plan.^ Tlie record of the conference provides a blueprint for 
specifying what nuibt be done in order to achieve agrei»d-on objectives. 
Bc'low is an ecological assessment and enablement plan for an emotionally 
disturbed boy. 

£cohgU'iil Aw>*itu'Ht twd CiHiblvnwnl PUm 

Client: Rohtn Wjshmjiion ' CTi 
Lmum: M^ry.itn'i .Smith 

Cumlirrlanil Hou« ElernenUry School 

D4U; May IS, }976 

<■■» 

Robffl WjshinKlon, called "Bobby," i$ a lO-yf^r-old bidcl l>oy wiih 4 Iohk hisitiry of in- 
volvmpnl wiih Mciai iigrnciev and hospitjiv. Lurge fur his aj?r and powefJully buill. lk;bby u 
hl^ihly agHrcHtve and combjiive, and it it lar^'.fly hit a^saulii on viihcr penpic, children and 
adults alike, llui keep him in consUn! irouHIr Me it described in trvrral public ^houl records 
as "unmanageable." Ai the time of referrj). he had bct'n ou! ol school Icr a full year. 

Bobby haft spent 6 mo during the previous year at the slate institution for the mentally 
retarded. Although his le&i scores are quite tow, he showi^d eviiU'nce of irrvli'grnce that made 
the placement ^ppt^r inappropriate. Me was therefore transfrrred to the piythiatrit ward of a 
medkAl school where he stayed for approximaicly 2 ino. DunnK this period he was kept ur^Jrr 
heavy sedation to control his often-violent behavior. He had been disch-*r^',ed and was liv.rj at 
home with his mother and several siblinKS whcT\ referred to Cumberland iiouic. Me was con- 
tinuing to take the medication under supervisuin ni a nurse practitioner with an office in the 
housing project where the Washington family lived. 

* The prototype of this kind of conference is pro\idcd by the int'»rdiw:iplinary plar'jng 
l«am for the Individual Edueaiion Plan required in the Uniird Slates by Public Law ^4 • 242, 
Education for Ail Mandicapped ChiMren. The plannin>; cnnk^cnce is r.ot a hypc»ihci/Ca; 
possibtlily; it is a functioning reality m rMi\y public Khools 
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Oobby prr^cnted a |iur^linK p^yihomclric picture. I k h;id bfcn evaluaied a numbf r of limei 
in various ccnten. Intflli^etice ifnis yielded IQ Kcotcs In the 50s or lower, but the ri^porKe pat* 
lerr\ was erratic, with Bubby showing ^mne Vi^r\% of considerably higher intelligence. Bobby 
cnutJ mil read or cipher. Indeed, he lould not con^Ulenlly Identify dri^it^ or letters of ihe 
alphabet, rffnrl^ to teach hun to read had frecpirnily been occa^tonK for violent outburMs. 
AlihouKh mental reM^d.iilon was a fiio'^nnnally accurate dlagno*!*, there was much evidence, 
rspecially in mk\a\ nrRotiaiiuns. of a liv.hfr level of intellit^vnce. For example. Bobby could 
readily learn uniurhonlish ta^k^i. suih as sculling a cnniM? or lashing a (able in the wnndt. He 
rcmembfrul people's name^ remarkahly well, and was urdinardy friemfly and Intfrcsted in 
other people. It was difficult not to like him in spite of violent attatk.^. which were hard to 
' control nnd not eaiy to accept. 

Bobby lived with his mnlher and three »ibtir.g% plus the infant child ol his 10>yetr-idd un« 
married siMcr. His mother is of borderline intelliKcnce and can neifhcr read nor write, but ^e 
does provide a stable home for the children. She has a steady n'lationship with a man. not 
Bobby's father, who i< ordinarily kind to the children, except when drinking, which Is not in» 
frequent. Bobhy hat M\ uncle (the brother of his ta(her) who llvr« in the Mme housing project 
and who is a competent and dependable person and the major potential source of adult 
strenf;th in Bobby ecosystem. 

Bobby's teeth arc in b.ul condition and, although he is of robiiM constljution. he is rot pro» 
pcrly nourished. Mis diet coosists mainly of carbohydrates. Soft drinks and packaged pies are 
slaplee in Uis diet.* 

At Ihe conference to work mit iin iTologicnl as\c<<ment and enablement plan, the 
nurse-practitioner s«r.>'.*'^ted thiit U<»hby*s epistidic viulence nti>;hl be related to epdepw and 
asked if this pntsibility hail lH*en considered. A review ol avjil.ible record*;, including thci.-.e 
from the poychLilrlr hospit.d. showed no record of .in ev.dui>tfon for epilri^v. At the Mme the 
ctnloyjCil ii'isessrnrnl w.is miule. Hol»hv w.et l.iking ?W m^ of Tlinfa/mc* (chlorprimMrinc 
hydrochloriile) o d.iy. 

If the Cumberljnd IUui>c vMff were to siicircd with TViibby, neiKhborh4Hnl .^nd ciunmunity 
rrsourcf'^i wtiuld h.ive to U* rnnlnli/cd lo help hint on weekends und in trunsrikui back to 
regular school. Ammji ii'^seK in ihc sysiem jre fkdibyV mother (who. though hmited, is 
alw*i*<y5 prcM-nl and .ih^ays .incptrng ol hitn). his ur\ile (perh.ips ihe pivotal jKrvm). the 
nufsc-prjctitinner m ihr hotisinw projcit. sevrr.il sl.Wf pe*tple a cnmmunily cenlrf about six 
blocks away. and. eventually, the 5peci.1l edmatinn staff of the elementary sch(»ol in the 
neighborhood. The ci^mrnunity center •l^reed to be the pivotal cooperating agency with the- 
Cumberlaml l^iuse stall. 

Margaret Smith, haisim I c.^i her 'Counselor at Oimbcrtand Htiuse. was assigned the liaison 
role. Shf personally visjied all the pet)ple mentioned alwe plus <omc others and held ii plan* 
ning conference to work cut an enai>lcnTrni plan. Prcvnt for the cnnlerencc were the uncle, 
the nursc-praclitioner. jnil a reprrsrnt»tlive of the community center, plu< involved members 
of the Cumberland House, <ind an enablement plan wav worked out for him. 

It might be poinictl out ihrit Bobby could hnve hcet\ diagnosed a$ meri- 
tally rclardcd or cmoiionally ilisiurbed. His confinement to a psychiatric 
ward sURjjcsts that ihc term "mentally ill" would not be inappropriate. The 
actual case records carry such terms as "character disorder," "antisocial," 
and "violenl." UnJ such information is actually ol Utile u^^e in planning a 
program for Bobby. The assignment uf Bobby to a category of handicap- 
ping conditions is r\v\ only a useless step, but it diverts attention from the 
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crucial lask. which is to work out a detailed plan of ihinKf* lo l>e done and 
objectives lo be achieved. These are summarised by the lidlt>win>5 list of 
specific services to be performed, which constitutes the enahlomenj plan. 

The ecological assessment and enablement pl«in roi^ferrnce idenlilied the 
following specific sleps to be taken in an e/foit lo resloie Holiby's 
ecosystem lo an acieplable level of funclioning. With respect to eath nlep 
Idenlificd, the plan also spectlied: (0) the person responsible for seeintj il 
thai Ihe task is done; (fa) ihc person who will do the work, (c) the dale by 
which the task should be accomplished; (*/) the esiimalecl cost of the ser- 
vice; (e) the source of funds to pay for the service; (/) the criteria to be used 
to establish a successful outcome; and {g} an identification of required 
(ollov(-ups (Sec Table 14.1). 

In th^ conference, the following agreements were reached and a simple 
reco;d made: 

Bobby needs: 

!• Admission to Cumberland House, assignment to the Bobcat group, 
following a preliminary orientation visit by Bobby, his ntothcr. and 
his uncle. 

2. Dental work to repair a number of carles. 

3. An adequate nutrition program to be provided by Cumberland House 
during ihe week, by the community center on weekends, and by ef- 
forts to get Bobby himself to be responsible for choosing good foods. 

4. A complete assessment for the possibility of epilepsy. 

5. A regime for removing I3obby from iranquilizing drugs, to be super* 
vised by the consulling^cdialrician and the nurse-practitioner. 

6. An arrangement with the community center and possibly with a local 
branch of the YMQA for Bobby to have an activity program on 
weekends. 

7. Ah agreement with the uncle to see Bobby at least three lime5,cvery 
weekend, at least for a few minutes each time. 

8. A program at Cumberland House that would initially focus primarily 
on socialization with a gradual introduction of academic tasks. Read- 
ing instruction would be avoided at first but a major goal of the 
Cumberland House effort would be to leach Bobby to read, write, 
and do arithmetic. 

9* Bobby's main responsibility woyid be to learn to control his temper 
and all initial arrangements at Cumberland House would be arranged 
lo support him in this effort. 

At the case conference, it was agreed that a second conference would be 

. , ...... r-'j«!Anij: 
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held at ihc end of 60 d.iys and lhal necessary in«ciim adjuslmcnls in ihc 
program could be made by Curnbcrlnnd House blaff/ 

For each of ihc steps idenlilicil, h dclnilcd pliin of nctkfn was worked out. 
For /example, wilh rcspcci lo the •i^rcemciu lhal Bubby should have a 
thorough assessment for possible epilepsy, the record looked something / 
likahis; ^ / 

Service required: ass^ssmcnl [or posisihlc r^//t7/sj/ ^ 

1. Person rcsponsibU^ Some one person must assume responsibility lor 
seeing lo il that Bobby gets a thorough jssessmeni for pp&sible epilepsy. In 
some instances it might be Ihe child's parcnl or guardinn, Sftmetimes even 
the child himself. In Hobby's case, il was decided lhal ihe nurse-practi- 
lioner would be responsible for KetlinK the examination accomplibhcd and 
report bjck lo the group. The nurse signs to indicate acceptance of the 
responsibility. 

2. Scnuce provider. Arrangcmenls.are made by telephone for the assess- 
ment lo be made by the Developmental tvahinliun Clinic of the University 
Hospital. The contact person at the Clinic is Dr. Ronald Bates. Hii 
telephone number is 477-3257. ^ t ' ^ 

3. Target )iate. The assessment should be completed within a period of^- 
two months, gVnS « '^''Bcl date of July 15, 1978, by which time it is ex- 
pected that the needed information will be available. 

4. Cost of service. Inquiry of the Clinic indic/ited that the service would 
probably cost $350, but that additional costs might be incurred if repeated 
assessments are required. 

5. Source of paymepit. Here it is specified where the money Is coming 
from. Sometimes it might be from the child's parents, but Bobby's mother 
is unable to pay. Arrangements are made wilh the Slate Department of 
Health lo pay.for the service out of funds of the Crippled Children's Pro- 
gram, with reimbursement from Medicaid. 

6. Criteriou check. Here is specified what, standard is lo be met by the 
service provided. All of the above (Items 1-S) are "inputs" or "processes"; 
here, in Item 6, is registered the expected output or product. Aj^ ultimate 
goal, for example, might be to have Bobby reading at a grade level 1 year 
below his expected level. The objective of the assessment for epilepsy is to 
delcrmine whether or not he hps epilepsy. If he does have seizures, the ob- 
jective would be to get the srizures under control by aj>propriatc medica- 
tion. 

7. FolloW'UfK Authe time of the initial planning, it may be desirable to 
arrange for future services when these can be anticipated. Vor example, if 
the assessment showed that Uobby needs antSconyulsanl drugs, plans 
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would need to be made to have periodic assessment of the effects of the 
drugs on his blood and on his behavior. It may bo anticipated, in addition^ 
that Bobby might be hclpcfl sufficiently to return ip the special education 
program in the neighborhood elementary school. If so, contact with the 
school would be made at the outset and arrangements made for Bobby to 
visit the school from time to time, to identify himself with it and to get ac* 
quainled with some staff and children. 
8. Conversion to the i;las$ical categories. If for any reason there is a need 
. to report on services rendered In terms of specific handicapping conditions, 
as is required by Public Law 94-140-142, Education for All Handicapped 
Children, it is possible by a conversion formula (based on service re- 
quirements) to arrive at a conventional classification category, without 
having to use resources for a conventional diagnosis. Thus a child receiving 
a particular pattern of services may be designatrd, if necessary, as mentally 
retarded, orlhopcdically handicapped, visually ' impairtd, emotionally 
disturbed, etc. ' . 

The enablement plan calls for checks on progress on specific dates set for 
the delivery of particular services. In addition, the conference will agree on 
a dale by which the total service plan mush be reviewed, say in 6 mo, or 9 
mo, or 1 year, after whicli a new enablement plan muM be worked out^ It 
so happened in Bobby's cnse that a rc|vicvv at the end of 9 mo indicated that 
he had made no progress in learning to read. While there had been con- 
siderable improvement in his behavior and a decline in frequency of violent 
outbursts, they still occurred and were frequently associated with incidents 
Involving his inability to read. The prospects of his returning to a regular 
school were not promising, and a particularly violent series of episodes led 
to a proposal that he be committed to the state mental hospital. Recog- 
nising the immediate and long-terrp co^ts of such commitment* led to the 
decision to expend a subsJanlial amount of money on a shorl-term, indi- 
vidually designed program to tcacK Uobby to read. He was removed from 
formal instruction with his group ^nd placed in an individually designed 
tutorial program with an expert ,t|eachrr and two graduate students to 
prepare daily schedules of instruction following an opcrant-condilioning 
paradigm. 7TiouKh the costs would br heavy for rhc 6 monihs* effort, they 
would be considerably less than Jong term hospitalization. Uobby re- 
sponded remarkably well lo ihe op^roni program. !i began at the level of 
making simple differentiati(^ns amopfi letters of the alphabet and among 
digits, and, with llohby's noliible ; Mitcess, j^rocerdcd r.ipidly lo word 
recognition, simple sentence reaJiip^, and simple arithmetic processes. 
Bobby's at-le.ist-avur^Ke inteHi^»enre wjb brcni^ht into pl»ty. And he learned 
to read and to ciplier within the 6 ninnths* period. Another formal review 
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led to placement of Bobby in a special education class for the edueable 
retarded m the elementary school and a new ecological assessment and • 
Z TaV^^^ that drew on the natural resources of his life setting and' 
permuted the gradual retirement of Cumberland House from an active rolfe 
in the ecosystem. These notes, with appropriate alterations to conceal in- 
dividual Identities, are the reconsti union of a situation of .a child who 
entered Cumberland House in 1967. Bobby continued in special classes In 
the public school until he was 16. He left school and got a job that he has 
held for 5 years. He has been married for 3 years and has a l^yQ^r^ld 
child. He occasionally visits Cumberland House to keep up old friendships. 

1 ' / / 

The Liaison Function / 

In order for the system lo M vvoll. a si,,«le person must be ni.iile 
ri-sponsiljle for carryin« oul If... pljn. This person can he referred to as a 
raic mamncr, or a conautlant lo ifie child's parents or lo the child or 
«dw->lcsccni. The assignment of such a person implies ih.ii people other ih.in 
Ihe "experls" .:re expected, in time, lo assume lull respons/biiiiy for mnnag- 
ing the child's life. In Hie United States a new professlUal role, that of 
Imison spcciaiist, isemerginR. The liai!?on specialist rnny'hi-si be tluuiKhl of 
a* a facilitator, a gatherer of inlormation, a mobiliztr of resources, an 
enablcr oi other people, but not as an expert who lokes over responsibility 
from the parents or the child or the adolescent. The liaison specialist also 
records the ecological assessment and enablement plan, monitors the exccu- 
lion of the plan, arranges for revisions when they arc necessary, assures 
lhaj the plan is reviewed pciiodically, and withdraws as soon as the 
ecological system is judged to be capable of functioning with reasonable 
adequacy without special assistance. 

Thus far, what has been described is a local-service management scheme. 
Bobby has been das: ified with respect to the services required to help him 
return lo a rt-asonably normal pattern of ilevclopment, according to the 
besl judgment of people important in his life, including the professional 
people who have been mobilized lo help. Hut the classification system has 
advantages beyond that of providing assistance In an individual child. It is 
also an instrument for planning and for assessing account.ibility. 

To assess accountabJiiy, each service requirement is reviewed and a 
record made of what actually h.ippcned. Have Uobby's teeth been filled? 
Were ihoy fillod by Or. Hates or by so.p.( ne else? Did the person respoosi- 
bio for haviMg the leeth filled adiially fultill his respunsibinty? What was 
the actual rosi? Where did the money come from, in fact? Were the .igreed- 
on criteria successfully met? Were appropriate plans made for follow-uji? 
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The system provides a powcrfiil mc.tns of a^^suring that Uobby RCis ihc help 
ho needs nnd iHdl ihc ser vico-dcliviTy system [s working well. 

Computerization of the Classification Systern, 

It is entirely feasible to translate the conference plans immediately into 
computer language to avoid the expensive requirement of note-taking, dic- 
tating, and transcribing records, From the coded data, the computer could 
then supply a j^Titten account of the agreements reached in the planning 
conference in one or more languages, as might be required. Each service re- 
quiremenj would b^jrecorded. Sufficient copies of the local program would " 
be made to provide a record (w Bobby himself, for his mother and uncle, 
Ihc liaison specialist, the Cumberland House staff, the nurse-practitioner 
and all people who are essential to the success of the plan, 

^Thc system conslllutcs/on the one. hand, a way of thinking about handi- 
capped children and their families, and about the services they require for 
the child to develop, in accordance wjih reasonable expectations, and on the 
other hand, a planning, management, and accountability system of con- 
siderable power and wide scope. While computers arc not required by a 
small local agency (school, mental health center, clinic, hospital) to use the 
system, it is nevertheless designed for ready^adaptation to data processing 
equipment, either local or national in scope. Any major state or national 
effort to improve set^vices to handicapped children and their families will 
require precisely the kind of orderly information the system is designed to 
supply. * 

The data provided by programs for individual children can be ag- 
gregated for city, state, n>itional, or international planning purposes. . 
Specifically, this aggregation would provitle data on the kinds of services 
that are required for handicapped children by school systems, by cities, 
counties, states, or the nation as a whole. It would also provfdc a data- 
based estimate of the costs of fvucU services. Based on actual current and 
past treatment load, realistic projections could be made of the future need 
for dentists, pediatricians, or remedial reading instructors, ft would yield a 
data base for assessing the adequacy of the service delivery system, and so 
on. 

It is important not to think of the proposed ecj^logically oriented. 
?*ervice-based classification system as simply a rhanagement information 
system. It is that, indeed, and a powerful one as well. but. more important, 
it is a way of conceplUiili^in« the pn)hlem of delivering services to handi- 
capped children that has subbianlia! merits whether computers are used or 
not. 

ERIC 9 / 
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Limitations of the Proposed System 

Lc^.'fus now return Jo an earlier observation; th^t any cla^bilication 
sysle^rrf should be responsive to the question, "classilicjtion for what pur- 

' pose7'v5^n ecologically oriented, service-based classification system, as here 
described, will be useful in imi»roving the delivery of services. Justjthat and 
nothing mor&rThe system will be altogether inadequate for research and 
for epidemiological and demographic studies, except for research on service 
delivery. A system lor the classification of handicapped individuals for the 
purpose of rcsearch^cr epidemiological and demographic studies will have 
different requirements than a system designed to improve service delivery. 
Data generated for the purpose of servi.ct!^delivery are grievously flawed for 
purposes of understanding, for example, the extent of impairment of lunc- 
lions in the population, or for purposes of assessing the elfectiveness of an 
intervention program snch as that rtpresented by deinstituliunfili7atinn and 

•imainstreamiMg. Clearly, there is need lor Al.issilication system that would 
permit us to assess accurately the st.Uus ot prtpulations and the re'sults of in- 
tervention programs,, else there would be no maikers at alt to indicate 
whether or nnl social investments are paying off. Over time, planner:, and 
policy makers will need to know, and to know confidently on the basis of 
reliable data, the extent to which specified populations meet specified 
criteria with respect to cognitive, social, emotional, visual, auditory, or- 
thopedic, and'other functions. To obtain answers to such important ques* 
tions. a yet-to*be*deviscd classification system will be needed. It. too, will 
probably find of little use the traditional categories of handicapping condi- 
tions. Such a classification sy>tem should have several characteristics, as 
follows: 

1. It should be based on selected samples of individuals and not on the 
univeise of people receiving services. The sample should be stratified and 
sensitive to such issues as age. geography, socioeconomic status, and ethnic 
composition, The informatiolTg^thered should be based nn a rornprehen* 
stve array of functions regarded as important in assessing the development 
of individuals. 

2. The unit of observation should ^e the Individual or the individual in 
setting and not the case, intervention, treatm-^nt, or episode/Thc current 
practice of recording cases rather than individuals greatly distorts social, 
educational, and health statistics. 

3. The information'should be gathered in accordance with stan^ardj^ro- 
ccdures performed by trained assessors and the results reported on stan* 
dard protocols. Finally, the standard measures of functions and samples of 
populations should be repeated at specilic intervals, perhaps every 4 years, 
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in order to &en«V«;e thv time-series data so essential Tor the measurement of 
chanf.c. ' „ * ' " 

T)\c task of devclopinf! a classification system for research or 
demographic stud cs rcquircs*spccial talents; it5 development should pro- 
cecd independently of efforls to develop an ecologically oriented, service* 
Based classification system. • ^ 



Analysis of the Fu^nctional Basis of Opposition to tlie,,Proposal 

Any effort to supplant an entrenched classification system with a new 
one must reckon v/ith the full range of reasons, or of rationalizations, for 
adhering to the old system, This paper argues that existing classification 
schemes Jiavi* serious deficits in planning, delivering, and accounting for 
servlcs.'s to handicapped children. Such was a major conclusion of the ex- 
tensive Project on Classification of Exceptional Children, the results of 
which are reported in the Futures of ChiUheu and in two companion 
volimies (Hobbs, 1975). Thai study yielded an unanticipated new under- 
standing of the social purposes served by existing categorical classification 
schemes. The two social functions served by^thc familiar categories nrc. the 
contr(»l of deviiinte and the orfinniziilion of social groups, These purposes 
arc well served, and the results hij;hly valued, so that one can confidently 
expect opposition to proposals to rcpliuc the system with a more rational 
one, even if it should promise to improve service delivery suljstciniially. 

All bocial or^tUii^ntions Jcvelnp wjys In control dcvLmce. They find 
ways to reduce intcrnal/Stress produced by ^^roup members who depart so 
far from group norms that lht»y ,ire perceived as threatening; the integrity of 
the orjjonization itself. One way to reduce the discord'produced by a de* 
viant individual is to put tho person in a special category, remcn'e the per- 
son from tbc Krotip entirely, ^r sipnifitMntly reduce his or her identification 
with it, Current scheme's for classjfying h.Tnilicappoil children serve this 
control function very well. f3y pKicinj; a child in a special category, it 
becomes posf;ible to treat the child in ways that wouM not be tolerated 
ivere he or she j fully accepted n)ember of the group. CKi^sifi< rition thus 
serves to le^itimire exclusion, reduce opportunity for participation, and 
s»incli(m other forms of discrimination. 

txislinK schenu'S for the ( las'-.ificalitm of handirapin-d chiltlren a!!»o pro- 
vide cale^;oric5 for t}^e or^Jiti/n^inn of soci.il inMiluiion^. The cotej*ories 
proviili' a Cunceplu,\l frarne^vorl^ for writir>>; Ic^'isl.uion, DrKattirin^ Kovrrr>- 
menl burcaur.. chiinnelin^ ihe flow ot funds. !n<UMli/in)\ ,idvocacy v.roups, 
and defininK professional territories and upency domains. The categories 
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are accepted as representing an endurinjvreality, and they arc noi likely to 
be abandoned even in the face of overwhelming evidence of their deficien- 
cies. 

But one cAn be' sure of tfiis: Somethiny will not be abandoned for 
nothing. Existing classification schemes, 4 for all their im'pc^rfections, will 
continue to be used until there is developed a new way of conceptualizing 
the problen^ and a new technology to aid in its solution. Both concept and 
method, rationale and technology, substance and process, are embodied in 
this proposal to develop an e/:ologicalIy oriented, scrvic(^bascd systenx for 
the classification of handicapped children. 



Prototype Models 

An ecologically oriented, service-based system (not cotuputcriTsed) for 
working with emotionally disturbed children has been in operation for 
about fifteen years in the Re-ED schools in the United States, of which there 
are about 20 in different parts of the country (J[1obbs, 1966). These are 
residential schools for moderately to severely disturbed children and 
adolescents. The school programs are based on educational rather than 
psychiatric concepts, and they place a heavy emphasis on improving the 
transactions between the child and his or^her environment through ap- 
propriate changes in each and in mobilizing existing resources to restore the 
child's ecosystem' to effective functioning. Because of the imporliince of this 
emphasis in the Re-ED schools, there ha:i been created over the years a new 
professional role called the liaison teacher-counselor. As the name sug- 
gests, it is the function of the liaison teachcr-counsdor to identify sources 
of discord and distress in the child's ecosystem, to work with others to 
identify needs for change and for services, to monitor the system irt the 
course of its transformation, and to transfer -as soon as possible— this 
coordinating and facilitating responsibility to someone else, usually the 
parents of the child, By any criterion, tho schooU have been reuwrkably 
successful (Hobbs. Note 1; Weinstein, 1969). 

One of the most conspicuous differerices between the Kc-liD program • 
and traditicmal residential treatment programs is the substantially shorter 
length of stay made possible largely by the heavy investment in making the 
child's ecosystem work, appnuimately 6 mo as ct^ntrasied with 18 mo or 
longer in traditional programs. Three professional people called teacher- 
counselors work intensively with groups of 8-10 children or adolescents. 
One teather-counselor is responsible for the day program, one for the 
night program, and one for the liaison program. Thus one-third of the pro* 

1 U \) 
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" fcsslonal resources of the schools is Invested in making the ecosystem 
work. 4 

Allhounh the' concepts^ and lethniques j^rescntcd in ihi", chapter were 
workpjl «HJi it! a resiilontial <vltinK. 's obvious ih.it jhc kkus can he ap- 
pliftl in other siViuHions not involving resiilrnti.il ( jre. A Ke-Hl) school m 
Kentucky has. in aildiliun to its rcj{iil.ir liaisoy staff, .m .uljuiii l Rroup of 
liaison workers who operate in' 10 counties served by th.» mIuioI. When a^ 
child or adolescent nets im» si'i i«ius trouble wjlh t.»niily, sihool. or cum- 
munily, the li.iison work».'r„studies the situation, engages -the help of ro'jcn- 
tial pe$)p|e. and works out wiih tliem an ecolo^.ical nssi'ssment and enable- 
'menl pl.ifl. Tlieir «oal is to make it unnecess.iry for the child or adoN'Scent 
lo be removed from his natural setting ar.d placed in residential cnrc. The 
program Is worklnf, very well and at a cost considerably less than residen- 
tial placement. 

The Prevention-Intervention Program involving several counties in mid- 
dlfi Tennessee is another example of the successful application of ecological 
'strategics (CantreU & ,Canlrcll. 1974). This program, based in the public 
schools, sought to identify at an early stage children and young people who 
were beginning to manifest adjustment, difficulties. In each instance, an 
ecological assessment was made, an enablement, plan worked out, and 
resources mobilized to bring the child and his ecosystem up to an accept- 
able level of functioning. 

The idea of an ecologically oriented, service-based classification system 
has developed independently in several other programs in the United 
States. One of the most interesting of these is the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Developmental Services in New York state, whicK be^an operating in 1970 
as a prototype for a community-based service program for mentally 
retarded children, adolesci-nis, and adults (I.aFave, Woodhouse, k 
Grunbcrg, Note 2). The program, which served all of the retarded people in 
a large comrrunity utilizing a strategy emphasizing prevention* collabora- 
tion, advocacy, and direct service, was remarkably effective in suslaininR 
dentally retanled invididuals in the community and making institu- 
tiof\ali/ation unnecessary. An interesting feature of the Eleanor Roosevelt 
program was iis reliance on a computer to facilitate case m.inagemcnt. In- 
sofar as we know, this is the first exteo .ve e/iort to use the remarkable 
capabilitit^s of computers to nperate^wh.u was essentially an ecologically 
oriented, serviic-biised classifiraiion .nnd service .system. 

There are two othor examjilus of largc-sc.ile. computer managed, child 
and adolescent service programs not yet reported. One is in Massachusetts 
and the other in Conneclitul. In Mnssathusetl^. the slate's public school 
program for handicapped children and youth has abandoned the Iradi- 
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tional categories of handicapping conditions and has substituted a plan- 
ning. manajjemcnl. and acco..,U.dMlity system based on the services actu- 
ally provided to individuals. The system w.uks very well, but il is confined 
to the public schools oi the stale. In Connecticut, a further advance n the 
application oWlogical concepts and computer nwnagcmcnl technologies 
is being worked out. All stale services, involvinr. children and youth, in- 
cluding education, health, corrections, and welfare, are^ committed to 
developing a common classification and service system that w. I have he 
characteristics described in this chapter: an emphasis on the child or adoles- 
cent in his or her normal setting,' the preparation of an ecological assess- 
ment and service delivery plan, the development of procedures for «racking 
service delivery, and the pfoi'ision of information required for local case 
- management, long-term planning, and accountability recording. A com- 
puter capability essential for operaiing such a large program is now m.d- 
way in development. Tlie Connecticut experience will clearly provide the 
single best model for the development of an ecologically oriented, service- 
based system for the classification of handicapped children. • 
All current systems for the classification of handicapped rhildren. in- 
eluding children called emotionally disturbed, have" two serious deficicn- 
des- (fl) they fail to give adequate attention lo the transactional relation- 
ships between the child and important people in his or her life-parents, 
siblings, teachers. -neighbors, and others; and {b) they fail to provide a 
basis for linking problems with*intervcnli«ms and, in consequence. Ihcy 
constltutc-a major impediment to the effective delivery of services to handi- 
capped children. The ecologically oriented, service-based system for the 
classification of handicapped children proposed here solves these problems. 
Several demonstration projects have established the effectiveness and prac- 
ticality of the system for use in agencies providing services to ch.ldrer»,ancJ 
their families. Pilot projects now underway promise to establish the sound- 
ness of the system as a basis of slate and jj-Hional programs for planning 
funding, monitoring, and auditing servkes to handicapped children. The 
beneficiaries, in lime, vyill be the handicapped children of the nation. 
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